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If the bees would always settle on a low limb, swarming would not be such a worry. 
—Photo by D. C. Lewis, Corry, Pa. 


Swarming 


By Roland T. Heacock 


Some summers bees simply go 
crazy and they take it out on the 
beekeeper by swarming. I do not 
know what puts the idea into their 
heads, but all beekeepers agree that 
some seasons are worse for swarm- 
ing than others. Now, theoretically, 
I am supposed to be such a Master 
Beekeeper that I have no swarming 
problem at all; I am supposed to 
know enough to give plenty of 
space, plenty of ventilation, and to 
keep young queens on hand. But 
actually’ I am away below expecta- 
tions. In the first place, I don’t even 








clip my queens as frequently as I 
used to do. Time was when every 
queen thad her wings clipped and 
she was lucky if I didn’t cut a little 
piece of something else off from her 
along with the wings, but as I get 
older I get lazier and prefer to try 
all kinds of methods and schemes to 
keep me from doing what I ought to 
do. 

And the bees like it. 

So now and then when those mad 
seasons arrive that send the bees 
swarming and the beekeeper half- 
crazy, I spend my time chasing 
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swarms and putting them back 
where they came from. The first 
two or three swarms that come out 
are always fun to catch. I pursue 
them with gusto and always accept 
it as sort of a personal challenge. 
“Will, good-bye, beekeeper,’ they 
seem to say, to which I reply, ‘‘Not 
yet, you don’t. Ill catch you if it’s 
the last thing I do’. Sometimes it 
verily is nearly the last thing, too, 
for some of them pick out the high- 
est tip of the tree to settle upon. 

But I will not be outdone, so I 
take some short strips and a pocket 
full of nails and nail the strips to 
the branches of the tree so that I 
can get up under the swarm. After 
which I may sprinkle a little sugar 
and water over them to quiet them 
down if they are restless. Some- 
times I am unable to cut the branch 
and lower it, so I put a small eight- 
frame hive body containing a cou- 
ple frames of brood and six frames 
with foundation beside them. This 
generally does the trick and shortly 
they are all pouring into the hive 
believing they have found a genuine 
knothole. How easily bees are de- 
ceived! They have not the slightest 
idea that I have placed that hive 
there as a trap. They heard me 
thumping around below them, felt 
the tree vibrate and quiver as I 
clumsily climbed about, but did not 
seem able to put two and two to- 
gether. Soon not one of them re- 
mains outside. Inside they hum 
happily, believing no doubt that all 
their home-seeking troubles are o- 
ver and they are safe in the forest. 
That night I gently lower the hive 
with stout ropes and a pulley and 
carry it back to a suitable location 
in the apiary. Then I narrow the 
entrance a little or throw a bunch 
of grass in front of it to prevent 
them from rushing out next morn- 
ing. When I look at them next day 
they are still there, and busily en- 
gaged starting the new day by drag- 
ging away the dried wisps of grass. 

A new swarm always works hard- 
er than an old one. It seems bent 
on storing as much honey as possi- 
ble in a short time, and this instinct 
is a sound one. Many late swarms 
are able to store enough to tide 
them over the winter by valiant ef- 
forts during the past few weeks in 
the season. In New England where 
I live there is almost always a good 
flow of honey from goldenrods, as- 
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ters, and other fall flowers, and 
these late swarms frequently store 
enough to tide them over safely. 

Once in a while a swarm will not 
stay in a hive despite all my efforts 
and ingenuity. One mad July day 
I had three swarms all out at the 
same time in three separate places. 
The day was sweltering hot. Two 
of the swarms hung on a willow 
tree, fairly low, and the third was 
on a fence. I decided to tackle the 
fence first. This swarm had alighted 
on one of these old-fashioned split 
rail fences and as luck would have 
it had wrapped themselves around 
the joints and cross pieces so that 
they could not be shaken loose. I 
decided to coax them into a hive 
with frames and made ready a hive 
containing young larvae and drawn 
frames. Soon they were streaming 
into the hive. The other two 
swarms, large ones, hung, as I have 
said, on a willow tree but were so 
low I could easily shake them from 
where they hung. This I did with 
one of them, placing an empty hive 
on the ground where they could 
crawl in easily. The job was such a 
simple one I felt almost certain of 
results in a few minutes. 

I got results. A few moments af- 
ter streaming into the hive they all 
poured back out again, took flight 
and joined the remaining swarr. on 
the tree. Then slowly the whole 
mass began to break loose until the 
air was filled with bees; higher and 
higher they rose, then started off 
across the valley toward the woods 
several miles away. As I watched 
them depart that hot July day I 
was filled with such bitterness and 
disappointment as only an amateur 
beekeeper can understand. 

What had probably happened was 
that the queen of the first swarm 
had not entered the hive and the 
bees, discovering her absence, had 
rushed out searching for her. See- 
ing the second swarm, they must 
have thought she had settled again 
on the tree. The second swarm, 
disturbed, had now taken flight and 
I was a weaker and wiser and poor- 
er man. 

In extremely hot weather you 
will find swarms exposed to the di- 
rect sun, restless and apt to depart 
at the least disturbance. Sometimes 
you may keep them in a particular 
location if you are able to provide 
shade for the mass until such a 
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time as you ¢an hive them. An 
extra hive cover will often fill the 
bill for such a job. 

Why do bees swarm? The answer 
comes from the biological habits of 
bees. The honeybee propagates by 
swarming. Swarming is an act of 
life-renewal. Since no two queens 
can inhabit a hive together (there 
are exceptions such as an old, fail- 
ing queen and her daughter) the 
birth of a young virgin queen is the 
signal for the departure of the old 
queen. Left to herself she would 
destroy the new queen cells before 
ever a virgin saw the light, but the 
bees, acting under the biological 
urge to reproduce the species, pre- 
vent her. They form a mass about 
the newly-shaped queen cells and 
fend her off during all the eleven 
days these cells are maturing. 

Near the ninth or tenth day, just 
before the young virgin hatches, 
the old queen may decide to desert 
the hive. Perhaps she knows that 
once the virgin is hatched, she her- 
self will be no match in a death 
duel, for the old queen, heavy with 
eggs, will be quickly killed by her 
young rival. Whether she knows it 
or not, there comes a day when she 
departs, and not altogether by her 
own volition. At this stage the 
workers seem to sense high adven- 
ture and are filled with frenzied ex- 
citement. They run to and-fro, com- 
municating their excitement to the 
whole colony. “Let us go, let us 
go,” they cry. “It is time to de- 
part.” Then the swarm pours forth. 

There is no more magnetic sight 
to a lover of nature than the sight 
of a large swarm emerging and tak- 
ing wing. The bees tumble out of 
the hive in a black mass of boiling 
activity. As fast as they take wing 
they join the loud swanming chant 
that sounds like the roar of a great 
waterfall in the distance. Some- 
where in the midst is the queen, 
flying slowly, heavily, with her 
daughters. Whether or not she is 
closely attended while on this sec- 
ond flight in the deep blue I do not 
know, but my guess is that every 
bee in a flying swarm knows that 
the queen is safe in their midst. 

Now they rise higher and higher 
until the queen, tired by this first 
flight she has taken since her nup- 
tial flight, pauses on a branch to 
rest. This is now the beekeeper’s 
opportunity. If ihe misses this chance 
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to hive themi he may not get anoth- 
er, for they may take flight again, 
this time for distant yarts. 

How long do bees remain in a 
place after they have just swarmed? 
The time varies with the weather, 
time of day, and perhaps also with 
the condition of the queen. In some 
cases they may not alight but pro- 
ceed straight from the hive to some 
hollow tree in the woods. But in 
most cases they do remain for a 
time varying from a few minutes to 
several days. On a hot day, if ex- 
posed they are apt to take flight af- 
ter a short pause; if the place is cool 
and agreeable where they have a- 
lighted they may remain for two 
days, or even permanently. I have 
found them on trees and fences with 
combs unprotected from weather. 

One interesting aspect of swarm- 
ing pertains to scouts. Do bees send 
out scouts before they swarm? Do 
these scouts search for suitable hol- 
low trees, empty hives, holes in the 
houses and other suitable places for 
home? Most beekeepers think they 
do send forth scouts, and they point 
to the times when they have seen 
bees hanging around empty supers 
and hives shortly before a swarm 
occupies it. I myself am a believer 
in the scout theory, having a good 
many times seen them flying in and 
out of some place which later they 
occupied. 

Years ago when I lived in New 
Milford, Connecticut, there was an 
old black cherry tree in our home 
yard. I always kept an empty hive 
containing a few old frames up in 
it. Time and again I would see bees 
flying in and out of it, and I always 
got a swarm there sooner or later. 
One year I captured two swarms in 
this old tree. My own theory is 
that bees are always on the look- 
out for such places, not only before 
they swarm, but even when they 
are searching for honey or pollen. 
It would take more will power than 
any bee possesses for her to pass a 
cool, invitingly empty hive just to 
alight on a white clover beside its 
entrance. I will bet on the empty 
hive every time! One of my bee- 
keeping friends always keeps a few 
of these empty hives up in the trees 
and he catches several swarms each 
year. It is unthinkable that this 
should occur just by chance year 
after year. 

Staffordville Conn. 
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Honey Plant Program for All America 


[A talk given at Tampa Meeting. Jan- 
uary 17, 1947, by R. B. Willson, new 
Chairman of National Honey Plant Com- 
mittee. Mr. Willson is an entomologist 
and has had a wide experience in our in- 
dustry and is well qualified for his new 
job.— Ed. ] 

This subject is of great import- 
ance to everyone associated with 
the honey industry whether he be a 
packer, supply manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or a package bee shipper, be- 
cause it is basic to the industry it- 
self. 

During the war years over vast 
areas of the United States producers 
were complaining bitterly of short 
crops which is what most of them 
had. The cry went up that there 
was very little or no sweet clover 
and that the same was true of alsike 
clover because these legumes so 1m- 
portant to the honey producers 
were going out of crop rotation and 
being replaced with cash crops. 

Furthermore, the sweet clover 
weevil was taking its toll in the 
northwest, and to a far greater ex- 
tent than usual farmers were com- 
plaining that sweet clover was not 
good for their cattle. 


At the same time there was going 
on, then in its 36th year, the honey 
plant work of Mr. Frank C. Pellett 
of Atlantic, Iowa, sponsored all 
through the years by the American 
Bee Journal; painstaking work of 
trial and error that had for its pur- 
pose the seeking of plants that are 
valuable for American agriculture 
and at the same time good for hon- 
ey production. 

In 1943 national recognition by 
the industry was given to this out- 
standing work and a committee was 
organized within this Federation 
known as the Honey and Pollen 
Plants Committee, which has for its 
function the dissemination of the 
information made available through 
Mr. Pellett’s research and the es- 
tablishment of similar work 
throughout the United States for 
the betterment not only of beekeep- 
ing, but of all agriculture and the 
general economy of our country. 


The original committee appointed 
by Mr. Oscar Schmidt contained 
such outstanding members of our 
industry as Mr. Frank Pellett him- 
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Mr. R. B. Willson 


self, Mr. James I. Hambleton, our 
big boss in Washington, Mr. Glenn 
O. Jones, Mr. M. J. Deyell, and Dr. 
W. E. Dunham. We have also had 
distinguished members outside of 
our industry on this committee, in- 
cluding Dr. Norma Pfeiffer of the 
Boyce-Thompson Institute, Yonk- 
ers, and Dr. S. W. Edgecombe of 
the W. Atlee Burpee Comzyany, 
Philadelphia. 


This committee has been hard at 
work through these years and has 
had two meetings of national scope 
at the Pellett Gardens on July 12, 
1945 and 1946. It would have 
warmed the heart of any honey pro- 
ducer who attended those meetings 
to see sit down together the botan- 
ist, the bio-chemist, the agronomist, 
the orchardist, and the legume seed 
producer and discuss their mutual 
problems in terms of honey plants. 


This was made possible because 
the leaders of American agriculture 
had come to acknowledge the abso- 
lute essentiality of honeybees. They 
know that the American way of life 
Is not possible without an abun- 
dance of honeybees to do the im- 
portant work of pollination. To us 
the story of the necessity of honey- 
bees to produce the great majority 
of our vegetable seeds, to produce 
our stone and pomaceous fruits, yes, 
and even our beefsteaks and pork 
chops, is well known. The meat 
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crops mentioned we know are fat- 
tened on corn and we know that we 
just cannot grow corn every year on 
the same soil, but that we must ro- 
tate our crops with legumes and in 
order to have legumes we first must 
have legume seed which we cannot 
get without honeybees. 

Of course, there are other polli- 
nating insects but they are becoming 
scarcer every year. At present it 
has been accurately estimated that 
85% of our insect pollination is 
done by honeybees and it has also 
been estimated that it will take 
from five to ten years to make up 
our current acute shortage of leg- 
ume seed. As a matter of fact, large 
sums of money have been appropri- 
ated by our Federal government to 
stimulate legume seed production, 
and the role of the honeybee is well 
recognized in this project in which 
we are all urged to help by keeping 
more bees. 

Referring back to the meetings at 
the Pellett Gardens, we _ should 
point out that as a result of them 
farm crop programs have been es- 
tablished in Iowa and other states 
in the central west with special con- 
sideration being given to sweet clo- 
ver, alsike clover, and red clover. 

Another result has been the test- 
ing by the University of Nebraska 
of certain plants in the Pellett Gar- 
dens for value in essential oils and 
from this work, certain plants, es- 
pecially mountain mint, show great 
promise. 

The Sioux Honey Association has 
generously appropriated money in 
support of the honey plant work at 
Iowa State College and also at the 
University of Nebraska. 

Still another result that gives us 
some idea of the influence of the 
work of Mr. Pellett and his commit- 
tee is the present testing in over 
twenty three agricultural experi- 
ment stations in this country and in 
several foreign countries of Trifol- 
jum ambiguum, commonly known 
as the ‘“‘Pellett Clover’’. 

There was another group present 
at the Atlantic meetings—experts 
from the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service—who acquainted us with 
the fact that they are organizing the 
entire country into soil conserva- 
tion committees covering small are- 
as such as a county or two in each 
unit and that on these committees 
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they welcome beekeepers who are 
experts in honey plants. The basic 
principle was established at the At- 
lantic, Iowa, meeting on July 12, 19- 
46, that other things being equal the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service will 
set out plants that are valuable for 
the production of nectar and pollen. 


Honey plant projects have been 
started in many states and there are 
some states that have not started 
this work that need it far greater 
perhaps than they realize. My own 
native state of New York is griev- 
ously in need of improvement in its 
honey plant conditions, and it seems 
to me that one-crop states like the 
Rocky Mountain states should de- 
vote considerable study diversify- 
ing their sources of nectar. 

This meeting here has revealed 
that honey plant study is well ad- 
vanced in South Carolina under 
Prof. Dunavan. 

We recommend strongly that a 
honey plant program be established 
in every state and that the follow- 
ing procedure be followed to ex- 
pedite the promotion of this work: 


1. That a committee be appointed 
in each state for this purpose. 

2. That this committee call on the 
Director of Extension in ‘the state 
college and point out to him the 
value of honeybees in pollination 
and the desirability therefore of en- 
couraging improved honey plant 
conditions. 

3. That a date be set well in ad- 
vance by the Director of Extension 
for an all day meeting. 

4. That there be invited to this 
meeting the following experts: a- 
gronomists, botanists, soil conserva- 
tionists, road commissioners, rail- 
road agricultural agents, wild lifie 
officials, seedsmen, orchardists, and 
beekeepers. 

You will be delighted with the 
spirit of cooperation you will re- 
ceive in developing this project, and 
you will be thrilled with the results. 
Our national committee is ready at 
all times to help in every way pos- 
sible. 

You will be doing yourself and 
the entire industry great good, and 
besides, this presents an opportuni- 
ty to be of public service because, 
after all, we have a great civic duty 
to perform for we are the keepers 
of the bees—without whom the A- 
merican way of life is not possible. 
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Queen Rearing in Kentucky 


By Arthur King 


In queen rearing favorable weath- 
er conditions are far more import- 
ant than in any other phase of bee- 
keeping. For this reason the ac- 
counts being published in the vari- 
ous bee journals must seem very 
confusing to the beekeeper who 
runs his yards solely for honey. To 
clear up a point or two, or possibly 
to make the whole issue more con- 
fusing, I would like to relate what 
my queen rearing has evolved to 
after quite a few years of experi- 
ence in the State of Kentucky. 

We try to have virgin ‘ueens 
ready to mate right after the last 
snow flurries, usually about April 
15th. That means that our first 
grafts must be made the last day of 
March or the first day of April. As 
the temperature is usually too cool 
to expose small larvae, the grafts 
are made in a well heated room, 
the frames being moved indoors and 
also back into the bee yard in a 
“nue” box heated by a hot brick. 
Making the grafts is easy compared 
with getting good acceptance of 
cells so early in the season when no 
source of nectar is available. 

Queenless bees of course will 
gladly start and finish cells any 
time. However, we dislike to pro- 
duce queens under this condition as 
experience has taught us that infe- 
rior queens are sure to result from 
this method. It seems that the bees 
are so anxious to develop a queen 
that they fail to feed the larva prop- 
erly to carry it through the state of 
metamorphosis. The result—a queen 
suffering from malnutrition and the 
object of quick supersedure. 

Bees fed heavily and cramped for 
space will start a small number of 
cells in preparation for swarming. 
But again we get poor queens from 
this method. The swarm propensity 
should be bred out of bees, if pos- 
sible, and not propagated. We have 
always felt that native bees are al- 
ways so contemptible to handle be- 
cause they are the daughters of 
swarm queens. 

Use Supersedure Impulse 


Because of the above deficiencies 
we use the supersedure method of 
rearing queens. A little more work 
is required, but the results are far 
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Mr. King likes the dry sugar method of 
producing queen cells. 


more gratifying. By this method 
you must fool the bees into believ- 
ing that their queen is failing. This, 
of course, is done by not permitting 
any young bees to hatch out in the 
brood nest for some time. When 
the bees are in the proper mood 
they will accept about 20 out of 25 
grafted cells and supply an abund- 
ance of royal jelly in the first 24 
hours. At this time the accepted 
cells are transferred into a finishing 
colony which has been tricked also 
into a supersedure mood. 

For ease in grafting, the colony 
of the breeder queen as well as the 
starting and finishing colonies are 
fed sugar syrup and pollen supple- 
ment for three days previous to the 
first graft and continuously there- 
after until the start of the clover 
flow about June 10th. During the 
clover flow the bees are well able 
to care for themselves and as a re- 
sult queen rearing for the duration 
becomes a real pleasure. 

Introduce Ripe Queen Cells 


When queen cells are 10 days old 
they are considered ripe and must 
either be placed in nursery cages or 
distributed to mating nuclei for 
hatching. As the nursery cage 
causes extra handling we _ prefer 
giving the cells to the nuclei direct. 
This brings up our next problem be- 
cause the nights are still very cold 
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in Kentucky in April and in the 
customary small nuc too great a 
percentage of cells would be lost 
because of chilling. We use the 3 
full or standard frame nuc, two to 
the hive, with separate entrances 
facing in opposite directions. Frames 
of brood and honey are selected for 
the nucs with all adhering bees and 
with such a force the cells are am- 
ply protected even at freezing tem- 
peratures. 

To insure proper matings good 
queens are selected to had our 
drone rearing colonies and several 
frames of drones are continuously 
in the making throughout the entire 
mating period. Because drones are 
longer in hatching and because they 
apparently do not fly at the early 
mating age of virgin queens, this 
operation of drone rearing must 
start several weeks in advance of 
the queen rearing operations. This 
operation is very simple, however. 
All that is necessary is to put a 
frame of drone comb into the center 
of a brood chamber and the queen 
always seems anxious to cooperate. 
All undesirable drones must be 
trapped out during the mating sea- 
son if you are to retain a standing 
of high quality in the offspring of 
the queens you are mating. 

Feeding Dry Sugar 

After the close of the clover flow, 
usually about the middle of July, 
we suffer from a dry period and 
subsequently a dearth of nectar. 
During this period it is again neces- 
sary to resort to feeding to get a 
production of good cells well fed 
and fully developed. Formerly we 
resorted to feeding sugar syrup as 
we do in the early spring, but hot 
weather naturally makes a man 
think in terms of “the lazy man’s 
invention’. Being nothing more 
than an ordinary man, we looked 
for and found an easier method. We 
now place several pounds of dry 
sugar on the hive inner cover with 
the center block removed and. find 
that the bees seem very happy to 
carry their own water and produce 
Syrup apparently more to their lik- 
ing than we are able to make. This 
method can only be used during the 
hot months when bees are able to 
fly freely and water should be made 
readily available to them. In cool 
damp weather the bees are unable 
to convert the dry sugar into syrup 
and it seems only to attract ants and 
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roaches to the hive. During this 
period we continue to feed pollen 
supplement in cakes as we are not 
able to get satisfactory results from 
the supplement in dry form. How- 
ever, we are still trying and we are 
open to suggestions on this point. 

The picture shows 25 ripe cells 
developed on the dry sugar method 
described above, date August 31, 
1946, two weeks before the start of 
the goldenrod and aster flow. This 
flow is very dependable, starting 
about September 15th and continu- 
ing until killing frost, usually a- 
round October 20th. During this 
period our troubles are at a mini- 
mum and, like the bees, we are hap- 
pily anticipating a quiescent period 
of several months which gives us 
an opportunity to paint and repair, 
and to dream about another April 
when we can eagerly start the pro- 
cess all over again. 

Louisville, Ky. 





Chief of Bee Culture 


Jas. I. Hambleton, 

Laboratory, Beltsville, Maryland, at the 

left, and Dr. E. J. Dyce, who succeeded 

Dr. E. F. Phillips at Cornell——Photo by 
Alfred Bergstu. 
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Twenty Years Among the Bees 


By George H. Latham 


(Continued) 

That June a fine swarm of hy- 
brids settled on a tree in my neigh- 
bor’s yard, and I was invited, or 
rather urged to hive them for my 
own. Having no empty hive, I put 
them into a wooden box, drove ten 
miles for a hive, assembled it, and 
transferred the bees to it that eve- 
ning at dusk. They had already 
built a bit of comb in the box in the 
few hours they had been in it! Fast 
workers! By August they had all 
ten frames filled out. In August I 
took this colony five miles below 
Wilmington for the Spanish needle 
honey from hundreds of acres of 
marshy land covered in many places 
with the golden flowers. In four 
weeks the bees stored about four 
supers of comb honey there (com- 
pared with two for the colony left 
at home). 


Ever since, I have moved some 
of my hives there for the Spanish 
needle flow, not only because they 
store more honey there but also 
because it is the best honey this 
part of Delaware affords. The 
combs are rarely as white as white 
clover honeycomb, apparently be- 
cause the flowers produce an abun- 
dance of yellow pollen which seems 
to get mixed in with the wax to a 
certain extent. The honey itself is 
a clear, golden color, so thin when 
freshly gathered that it falls out of 
open cells when frames are handled. 
But when capped over, and espe- 
cially after storage a month or two 
in a warm, dry place, the honey is 
very thick and has a delicious fla- 
vor, not quite equal, perhaps, to 
good white clover. and certainly not 
auite the equal of sourwood honey 
(which is the best honey I have ever 
tasted). I know people. however, 
who prefer the dark tulip poplar 
(usually mixed with locust) we get 
here in the spring. 

There’s no accounting for taste. 
as the woman said when she kissed 
the cow! It is the Spanish needle 
that redeems this locality for bee- 
keeping. The spring flow from tu- 
lip poplar and locust is marred 
nearly every year by bad weather, 
but I have not known Spanish need- 
le to fail as a dependable source of 
honey in my seven years of Dela- 
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An unusually fine swarm that obligingly 
clustered on a low limb.—Photo by G. A. 
Pauli. 


ware beekeeping. It can, moreover, 
be converted mostly to surplus, for 
it is followed in September and Oc- 
tober by many late wild flowers 
which supply a large part of the 
bees’ winter stores. In fact, brood 
chambers rarely have much honey 
in them before September 15, near- 
ly ail the combs being full of brood 
in various stages. As brood rearing 
slows down, the bees fill the brood 
nest with honey from autumn flow- 
ers until by November it is prac- 
tically full. 

In 1940 I began to keep some 
Caucasians, and in 1941 some Car- 
niolans. I still have a hive or two 
of three-banded Italians. This spring 
I want to try a hive of Golden Ital- 
ians, just for their beautiful color. 
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1 keep bees mostly for the fun of 
it, and part of the fun is keeping 
different kinds of bees and compar- 
ing them. Three years ago I tried 
a couple of Iowa disease-resistant 
Italian queens. Their bees were 
good workers but very cross—more 
so than any Italians I ever had. My 
friends around here have had the 
same experience with them. Most 
of my Italians are quite gentle, but 
the Caucasians and Carniolans are 
gentler and can usually be handled 
without veil or gloves even when 
the Italians require one to have 
some protection. 

I see but little difference between 
Caucasians and Carniolans, and in 
fact cannot tell them apart by look- 
ing at them. There seems to be but 
little difference between the three 
races in honey-gathering qualities. 
I believe the Caucasians are a little 
more dependable for surplus comb 
than the Italians. I haven’t had e- 
nough experience with the three 
races yet to form final conclusions. 

Each year I buy a few three- 
pound packages in April, and a few 
new queens of the three races dur- 
ing the summer. To keep three 
races in one little apiary, new 
queens must be bought frequently. 

A Novel Method of 
Utilizing Packages 

I have a simple system by which 
I utilize two or three packages a 
year, thus acquiring purebred stock, 
and at the same time produce, I be- 
lieve, more comb honey than I could 
any other way. I winter my bees 
in two-story hives. When tulip pop- 
lar or locust begins to bloom, I re- 
move the top story, replace it with 
an empty super, and shake all the 
bees from the ton story in front of 
the hive on the old stand. The bees, 
accustomed to working in two stor- 
les and being too many for one, usu- 
ally begin work in the super at 
once. Other supers are added as 
needed. When the spring flow is 
good, a colony may fill three or 
four supers within a month. The 
empty upper stories containing hon- 
ey and brood in all stages are 
put on new stands, either singly or 
In pairs. and a three-pound pack- 
ave of bees, ordered to arrive at 
this time, is shaken in front of the 
new hive. The bees take care of thie 
comb and brood; the new queen 
doesn’t have to wait for foundation 
to be drawn out, but starts laying 
at once; and the colony, reinforced 
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by constantly emerging brood, 
grows rapidly to full strength dur- 
ing the honey flow and is ready to 
share in the late summer Spanish 
needle flow as a surplus honey pro- 
ducer in its own right. If desired, 
such a colony may be induced to 
draw out a new set of combs from 
foundation during the summer— 
and a full-depth super of freshly 
drawn combs is not only of great 
value to the apiarist, but a thing of 
beauty to the instinctive keeper of 
the bees. 

After the spring flow the colonies 
go along during the summer, keep- 
ing up their strength but never stor- 
ing any surplus. Then, just before 
the Spanish needle flow in August 
I unite two colonies (putting the 
one with the queen I want to save 
above the other, if I have a prefer- 
ence, and killing the other queen if 
I want to be sure); a few days later 
I repeat the shaking of the bees out 
of the upper story into the lower 
one on which has been placed an 
empty super. The empty upper 
stories are then either tiered above 
a colony set aside to care for them 
or left with few bees and introduced 
queen to build up during the honey 
flow. The colonies to be used for 
the surplus honey are moved to the 
Spanish needle area. I always leave 
one or two colonies at home for 
comparison with the others, and to 
tell the truth, to keep me company, 
for I would miss watching them at 
work if all were gone. After the 
Spanish needle flow is over, the col- 
onies are brought home and all of 
them (numbering around twelve by 
then) store late autumn honey until 
about October 15, when they are a- 
gain combined to make two-story 
colonies for the winter. Usually this 
procedure leaves me enough pure- 
bred new queens to select the best 
to winter over with six or seven 
colonies that go through the win- 
ter. I am wintering seven colonies 
this year. Some day I may increase 
to 25, so I am developing a corner 
of our present two-acre suburban 
place into a bee yard, surrounded 
by pines and shrubs and grapes for 
a windbreak, for partial shade a- 
gainst midsummer sun, and to iso- 
late the bees so occasional cross 
ones will not attack people in gar- 
den or orchard nearby. 

Correct Bee Spacing Essential 

In my long experience with bees 
as an admittedly amateur apiarist 
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who keeps them simply because he 
loves them, because they satisfy 
something in his being, I have na- 
turally done a good deal of think- 
ing about improvements in hives 
and equipment. I am a research 
chemist by occupation and carry 
the desire to experiment and im- 
prove into the bee yard whenever I 
go. Two things inconvenience me 
no little in handling my bees, and 
they must be even more trouble- 
some to apiarists who handle large 
numbers of colonies. One of these 
things is burr combs built between 
the frames of upper and lower hive 
bodies during the summer, or under 
the frames of a hive body over the 
deep side of the reversible bottom 
board, and the absence of dummy 
frames or division boards in hives 
on the market today. I frequently 
have trouble with frames thus stuck 
together with burr combs, and often 
have to cut or scrape them off be- 
fore I can go ahead with my work 
—and as any beekeeper knows, it 
is a messy job, with honey dripping 
and the burr combs full of drone 
brood. There is too much bee space 
between the top of the one set of 
frames and the bottom of the oth- 
ers. A two-story hive as now de- 
signed thus violates the Langstroth 
principle of the single bee space to 
avoid burr combs and propolis. I 
am convinced the design should be 
changed so that the bottoms of the 
frames are flush with the bottom of 
the hive body or super, as the sec- 
tion holders are in a comb honey 
super. The tops of the frame should, 
of course, be a bee space below the 
top of the hive body (as they are), 
to give a bee space between the up- 
per and lower sets of frames and to 
keep the bees from propolizing the 
frames to the inner cover. Manu- 
facturers should give attention to 
this problem, for surely other bee- 
keepers have the same difficulty. 


The other defect of modern hives 
—the absence of a division board— 
is sO apparent I wonder why some- 
thing hasn’t been done about it. 
Because of the extra space between 
the outside frame and the hive wall, 
bees build the comb on that side of 
the frame too thick, making it dif- 
ficult to put the frame anywhere 
else and thus defeating one of the 
purposes of the movable frame, i. e., 
interchangeability. Moreover, bees 
practically always build burr comb 
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between the outside comb and the 
hive body. Sometimes it is difficult 
to remove such a frame from a hive, 
and frequently the comb or the bees 
on it are injured in the operation. 
Furthermore, it often happens that 
when bees are working on a set of 
frames containing only sheets of 
foundation, they will build comb in 
one frame and leave the foundation 
in the next one undrawn, making 
the drawn comb so thick it extends 
into the space needed for the comb 
in the next frame. Such combs are 
not only too thick to fit between 
two properly drawn ones with a bee 
space, but cannot be trimmed to 
make good brood combs, and in ad- 
dition they interfere with the draw- 
ing out of the next comb, which 
will be correspondingly too shal- 
low. Two poor combs are thus pro- 
duced. 

However, a division board, pro- 
perly used, will prevent all this 
trouble. One of them kept tightly 
pushed against the outside frame of 
a hive will keep the bees from build- 
ing comb too far into the otherwise 
empty space, and also from building 
burr comb between the _ outside 
comb and the hive wall. And when 
new combs are being drawn from 
foundation, especially in a colony 
unable to draw them all out at once 
(because of weakness or a »0or 
honey flow), a division board be- 
tween a frame that is being drawn 
out and one that is not will prevent 
the bees from building the comb too 
thick. I have never known why the 
use of division boards has been dis- 
continued, except that the ten- 
frame hives are not supposed to 
have enough room for them. The 
eight-frame hives I used in the old 
days all had one as standard equip- 
ment. I think I could put one in 
my present hives, and I intend to 
buy or make some soon. I have 
made a few dummy frames by in- 
serting blocks of wood of the proper 
size in old frames. Sometimes I 
use these in my ten-frame _ hives 
with nine frames of comb to make 
the bees build their comb straight 
and of proper thickness from foun- 
dation. 


I Prefer Plain Sections 
Another thing that surprises me 
is the trend in comb honey produc- 
tion from the 4% x4%x1¥% section 
to the corresponding 1% beeway 
(Continued on page 310) 
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Easy to Prepare 
and Easy to Eat 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Upside 


Honey Pear 
—Courtesy 


Down Cake. 
Kellogg Co. 


Recipes that turn out “picture 
pieces’ with a maximum of eye ap- 
peal and a minimum of time and 
energy are the kind every busy 
homemaker cherishes. That is the 
kind we have chosen this month. 
And we are not speaking of the 
fussy highly decorated creations— 
those we leave to the caterer. 

With the prevalent limited sweet- 
ening rations desserts have received 
sharpest curtailments it seems. So 
this month we concentrate on des- 
sert problems. We honey producers 
have a real opportunity to introduce 
good honey recipes to sweet tooth 
people! 

Chocolate and honey and fruits 
and honey have a real special affin- 
ity that produces indescribably good 
results. I hope that you will use, 
like, and repeat these toothsome 
desserts which are easy to prepare 
—and easy to eat. 

Honey Pear Upside Down Cake 

Two tablespoons butter, % cup 
brown sugar, 8 pear halves, and % 
teaspoon nutmeg. 

Two eggs, separated, % cup hon- 
ey, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 1 tablespoon 
melted shortening, % cup sifted 
flour, 1% teaspoons baking powder, 
%, teaspoon salt, and % cup bran. 

Combine butter and brown sugar 
in cake pan; cook over low heat un- 
til butter melts. Spread evenly over 
bottom of cake pan. Arrange pear 
halves, cut side up, in circle in bot- 
tom of pan; sprinkle with nutmeg. 

Beat egg yolks well; add honey 
and continue beating. Add flavor- 
Ing and melted shortening. Stir in 
sifted dry ingredients and bran. 
Beat egg whites until stiff but not 
dry; fold into batter. Spread over 
pears. Bake in moderate oven, 350 
degrees F., about 45 minutes. Turn 
upside down on plate while hot. 
Serve with honey - sweetened 
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whipped cream. Yield: 1 cake, 9 
inches in diameter. 

Honey Gingerbread Cup Cakes 

with Apricot Raisin Sauce 

One fourth cup shortening, %4 cup 
brown sugar, firmly packed, 1 egg, 

% cup honey, 1% cups sifted flour, 
% teaspoon baking soda, 1% teaspoon 
salt, % teaspoon each cinnamon, 
nutmeg, and cloves, and % cup but- 
termilk. 

Cream together shortening and 
sugar. Beat egg; add; mix well. Add 
honey; blend well. Sift together 
flour, baking powder, salt, soda, 
and spices; add alternately with 
buttermilk; beat lightly. Pour into 
greased custard cups. Bake in mod- 
erate oven, 350 degrees F., 30 min- 
utes. Serve warm. Makes 6. 

Combine 1% cups slivered dried 
apricots, % cup white raisins, slice 
of lemon, and 1 cup water. Simmer 
until apricots are tender. Add %4 
cup honey, a dash of nutmeg, and 
cook 2 minutes longer. Serve hot 
over warm gingerbread. 

Honey Chocolate Souffle 
with Mint Custard Sauce 

One square unsweetened choco- 
late, %4 cup milk, 2 tablespoons but- 
ter, 1 tablespoon flour, 4 table- 
spoons honey, 4 eggs, separated, 1 
teaspoon vanilla extract, 114% cups 
custard sauce, and 1 stick pepper- 
mint candy. 

Grate chocolate; add to milk; 
scald but do not let boil. Melt but- 
ter over low heat; add flour; cook 5 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Re- 
move from heat; slowly add hot 
milk mixture, stirring to blend well. 
Replace on low heat; cook 5 min- 
utes or until thickened, stirring 
constantly. Add 2 tablespoons hon- 


ey and stir until blended. Beat egg 

yolk; add portion of chocolate mix- 

ture to yolks, then slowly add to 
(Continued on page 311) 
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Now | Have Seen It 


By E. L. Sechrist 


For the first time I have seen 
what I knew must happen when 
bees are kept in a house with the 
heat and humidity automatically 
controlled. 

It has been proven that the prin- 
ciple is sound and can be worked to 
advantage without any bad effect 
on the bees. We can, by automatic 
controls, reduce the energy neces- 
sary to be expended by the bees to 
maintain the correct temperature in 
the hive. 

The Beginning 

On Jan. 21st, 16 days ago, Mr. 
Scott, the partner of Mr. Leroy Bell 
of Orange County, California, placed 
40 hives of bees in a newly built 
house 6 feet wide and 40 feet long. 
Mr. Bell was at the time on his way 
home from the annual Federation 
meeting at Tampa, Florida. Besides 
being a honey producer and queen 
breeder. Mr. Bell is also Manager 
of the Orange Empire Honey Coop- 
erative. He decided to build this 
house after conversation with his 
friend Eugene Walker of northern 
California, who had made a small- 
scale experiment last season with 
heated hives. 

Leroy Bell, himself, and I saw 
these bees in the house for the first 
time on the following day, Jan. 22, 
1947. Most of the colonies were 
broodless. A few had a small first 
The colonies were 
Some of them were 


clutch of brood. 
not strong. 
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weak. They were being fed pollen 
substitute and sugar. 

These colonies were to be used as 
cell starters and finishers. Bell and 
I were both excited at what we saw 
that day. We had known it would 
be like that but it was hard to be- 
lieve. 

The outdoor air temperature that 
morning was 36° F. and it rose to 
63° maximum. Few bees were fly- 
ing from the entrances although 
one could see, by the debris being 
carried out, that the bees were busy 
at house cleaning. 

_Inside the house it was warm. The 
air had been heated and humidified. 
Electric fans and heaters were used. 
Mr. Scott said that he had been out 
during the night when the tempera- 
ture was 29° outside and that even 
then the bees were just as Bell and 
I saw them, quiet and contented and 
working all over the combs without 
showing any signs of clustering. 

; The Second Visit 

Sixteen days later, on Feb. 7th, 

with the temperature 62° F. outside, 
I saw the bees again, in company 
with my wife, Mr. Bell, and three 
other persons, not beekeepers, who 
were afraid of bees. 
_ It might be well to give the morn- 
ing temperatures on the 16 days af- 
ter the bees had been moved into 
the house. They were 39, 39, 40, 
42, 42, 48, 35, 34, 35, 39, 39, 42, 47, 
41, and 48° respectively. The maxi- 
Leroy Bell, California, in 
his warmed queen cell 
starting and finishing 
house. Bees were moved 
in on Jan. 21, 1947, and 
had no brood. This pic- 
ture was taken March 15. 
He now has 2000 nuclei at 
this date and more being 
made . Not one cell put 
into nuclei has failed to 
hatch. .Bell says this is a 
record for him. Colonies 
are all alike except some 
had poor queens and had 
to be replaced. . Ten days 
in this house enables him 
to weed out all poor 
queens. Bell says that 
next year he will have 
only good young queens 
to take in and that after 
20 years he has learned 
the value of good queens. 
Frame of brood shown is 
not a_ selected one but 
first one taken out of the 
first hive opened.. Condi- 
tions are about the same 
in every hive. 
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mum day temperatures ranged be- 
tween 57 and 66°. Really not good 
bee weather. 

We found the temperature 80 to 
85° and the relative humidity 60 to 
65%. Mr. Bell was busy opening 
hives and making records. In a few 
instances some young bees had e- 
merged from brood that had been 
started outside but in nearly all 
cases the only brood was that which 
had been started after the bees had 
been moved into the house. The 
queens must have begun to lay im- 
mediately as there was capped 
brood in every hive in at least three 
frames and sometimes four. The 
bees were working quietly all 
through the hives and were not dis- 
turbed by the handling or the light, 
but remained quietly on the combs. 
Scarcely a dozen bees had flown 
from the hives in spite of the ordi- 
nary electric lights that were being 
used. Mr. Bell had not yet installed 
the yellow globes which do not at- 
tract insects. 

Can Work Bees Day or Night 

Bell said that he wore a veil when 
he first began to work with the bees 
in the house but soon found it un- 
necessary—and was he pleased! 

‘“Why’’, he said, ‘It would be sui- 
cide to try to work with bees out- 
side today—we just couldn’t do it; 
and besides the bees would suffer. 
But here I can begin in the morning 
and work all day and into the night 
if I want to. Day or night makes 
no difference inside the house. Say! 
What a snap it would be for an in- 
spector!”’ 

The three non-beekeepers who 
were with us forgot they were a- 


Queen cell starting and 
finishing house, electric- 
ally heated. Bell says the 
only mistake he made was 
in not building it 20 years 
ago. Of 2000 cells put in- 
to nuclei, not one _ has 
failed to hatch. E. L. Se- 
christ sitting on hive} in 
rear. At his right on wall 
is one of heating fans used 
to heat and circulate air. 
House is 6 by 42 feet and 
holds 42 hives. At far end 
is a tunnel to outside with 
a light and bee escape in 
it. However, very few 
bees fly. They are very 
quiet on the combs. Yellow 
insect repellent lights are 
used. On some hives are 
feeders with syrup. Others 
are fed candy with pollen 
substitute. Hives are set 
on shallow supers. 
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fraid of bees except that one bee 
accidentally got into a woman’s 
hair but did not sting. One man 
said, ‘““‘Why, those bees are as quiet 
as kittens’. Bell took a comb out 
of a hive and held it close to a light 
where they could see the eggs and 
young larvae, and the queen, of 
course, and the bees were even more 
quiet than on a summer day as I 
pushed them about with my finger 
to uncover brood and eggs. The 
other man said, “I never thought 
I’d get as close to bees as that’. And 
there was no sign of a cross bee 
anywhere inside the house and, of 
course, worked this way, there are 
no cross bees outside either to dis- 
turb neighbors. 
Ready to Graft Cells 

Mr. Bell also showed me, in one 
hive, bars of queen cell cups which 
he would graft that afternoon; and 
this in a colony which had no brood 
at all 16 days before! 

He also said, “I think I’ll be just 
crazy enough to build a house to 
hold 100 colonies for the orange 
flow. Then I can work them, no 
matter how much it rains or how 
bad the weather is, and maybe I 
can keep down swarming”. Bell 
knows how much honey a good col- 
ony that does not swarm can store 
from a good orange flow and he 
wants to try it out. 

He certainly is pleased with the 
prospects and figures that these 40 
colonies will turn out 250 cells a 
day which he needs for his 7000 nu- 
clei, some of which will be ready 
when the first cells are completed. 

A Second Queen Breeder 

Another queen breeder in north- 
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ern California who cooperated with 
me last year and heated a few hives 
outdoors, now has built a house of 
about the same size and pattern as 
the one described above, but using 
gas instead of electricity to furnish 
heat. He is equally well pleased. 
Humidity 

This matter of humidity is an im- 
portant point to remember. Warm 
air will absorb more moisture than 
will cold air and a small colony can 
not make the air in the hive humid 
enough to produce good queen cells. 
Many points must be planned scien- 
tifically in a project like this. 

Any Old Kind of a Hive 

Both these young men are finding 
out that they need not use regular 
hive covers but that any old cover 
will do and that the hive may be 
made of thin lumber. If there are 
cracks in it, so much the better— 
that permits better circulation of 
air. I might ask, also, how long hives 
will last when not exposed to the 
weather. They need not even be 
painted. 

Someone will tell us that the bees 
will drift badly from one hive to 
another, but we are not worrying 
about that—it can be taken care of. 
Nor shall we worry about young 
queens” getting into cell-building 
colonies and destroying cells that 
are being built. That, too, can be 
taken care of. 

Now, fellows, come along with 
your criticisms and ask questions. 
If there is something we have not 
provided for, let us have a chance 
at it! 

And here is another thing which 
we are about ready to talk about: 
We are going to concentrate mating 
nuclei also, in units of 1000 or 2000, 
in a heated house covering only a 
few square feet of ground instead of 
being obliged to scatter nucs for 
miles around. Then there will be 
no more working out in the hot sun 
under a smothering veil. 

Of course, air cooling will al- 
so be provided and the queen 
breeder will no longer have to move 
his nuclei to the mountains to save 
them from the heat of the valleys, 
nor will he have to provide cumber- 
some shadeboards to prevent combs 
being melted down and brood being 
killed. 

What I Have Seen 

I saw heaters used on and under 

hives all last winter, spring, and 
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summer, but this is my first experi- 
ence in seeing bees at work in a 
heated and air-conditioned house. 
It is just as thrilling as I thought it 
would be, and I shall mark it as one 
of the red-letter days of my life. I 
know what A. I. Root expected to 
see in his house apiary but was not 
then permitted to see because he 
was ahead of his time. We tad not 
yet developed automatic heating 
and air-conditioning to the point 
where we could use it in accord 
with the instinct of the bees. 

I have been very moderate in 
what I have said up to this time 
about the use of heat because I 
wanted to see things with my own 
eyes. But now I have seen and I 
shall be moderate no longer. I’ve 
seen this thing working for a year 
and a half, indoors and out, and I’m 
willing to go all out on it and tell 
you that for winter or summer use, 
for honey getting, queen rearing, or 
any other phase of the bee industry 
we are beginning a New Era—and 
we don’t know yet just how far we 
are going. 

I’m not promising yet, but I think 
we can do away with swarming. 
Last summer I saw bees in heated 
hives continuing to store honey 
when bees in ordinary hives were 
swarming badly. I think I know 
why, but it takes more than one 
swallow to make a summer. 

Undoubtedly we shall be able to 
produce more and better queens. 
It may be that they will cost more, 
but what of that if the colonies 
they head produce two or three 
times as much honey? Such queens 
would be cheap at a dollar extra. 


The New Era in Beekeeping 


If this new era in beekeeping in- 
volved any new procedure in han- 
dling bees that would in any way be 
out of harmony with their natural 
instincts, I would not sponsor it. We 
all know that bees still behave as 
they always have and that they re- 
act to the same conditions in the 
same way, as I have stated again 
and again in my book ‘Honey 
Getting”, which will remain as it 
is now, a basic work on honey pro- 
duction. It need not be changed. 
We shall only add to it the use of 
thermodynamics. 

Knowing ‘how bees react, and 
knowing their reaction to heat and 
their dependence on climatic con- 

(Continued on next page) 
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New Research in Legume Seed Production 


By James I. Hambleton 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricul tural Research Administration, Bureau of 


Entomology and Plant Quarantine, B eltsville, 


The gradual decline in the per 
acre production of various legume 
seeds has become so serious that last 
year Congress appropriated funds 
io the Department of Agriculture 
for the specific purpose of investi- 
gating the various problems involv- 
ed in the production of legume seed. 

Two centers of research are being 
established: (1) Logan, Utah, in co- 
operation with the Utah Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station and (2) Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in cooperation with 
the Ohio State University and the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. It is anticipated that active 
work will be carried on in coopera- 
tion with other experiment stations 
in each of these areas. 

This work will also be of a coop- 
erative nature with the Department 
itself. Personnel at the two labora- 
tories will be detailed from the Di- 
vision of Forage Crops and Diseases, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering, and the 
Division of Cereal and Forage Insect 
Investigations and the Division of 
Bee Culture, both of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

The agronomic phases of the 
work, plant breeding, plant physiol- 
ogy, soil moisture and fertility, and 
other plant phases, will be handled 
by the Division of Forage Crops and 
Diseases. The work evolving about 
destructive insect pests of legumes 
will be the responsibility of the Di- 
vision of Cereal and Forage Insect 
Investigations. The Division of Bee 
Culture will handle the insect polli- 
nation phases. 

For the time being the Logan 
laboratory will give particular at- 
tention to seed production in alfal- 
fa, ‘while the group in Ohio will con- 
centrate on red clover seed produc- 
tion. Both stations, however, will 
give consideration to other legumes. 

Of particular interest to beekeep- 
ers will be the personnel assigned 
to these two stations by the Divi- 
sion of Bee Culture. Mr. Frank E. 
Todd will be in charge of the insect 
pollination work at Logan, Utah. 
He will be assisted by Mr. Geo. E. 
Bohart, a specialist in solitary bees, 
who will devote most of his time to 
a study of the biology and effective- 
ness of the native pollinating in- 
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sects. Mr. Todd will be assisted by 
Mr. William P. Nye in the beekeep- 
ing work. 

Dr. Alan W. Woodrow will be in 
charge of the bee culture work at 
Columbus He will have the part- 
time assistance of Dr. W. E. Dun- 
ham, who has already made a name 
for himself in the field of insect pol- 
lination. Dr. H. E. Milliron, a third 
member, a specialist on bumblebees, 
will devote most of his time on this 
group of insects. 

This new work marks the first 
time in the history of the Division 
of Bee Culture that authorization 
has been given to work on bees oth- 
er than honeybees and to conduct 
investigations that are not concern- 
ed directly with the production of 
honey and beeswax. The move is 
probably a very significant one in 
that it constitutes specific recogni- 
tion of the highly essential part 
that the beekeeping industry will 
henceforth hold in American agri- 
culture. 

In addition to the personnel nam- 
ed, Mr. Geo. H. Vansell, in charge 
of the Pacific States Bee Culture 
Laboratory, Davis, California, will 
continue his fundamental investiga- 
tions on insect-plant relationships 
in which field he has already dis- 
tinguished himself. 
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(Continued from previous page) 
ditions for their activity and wel- 
fare, I feel safe in predicting that 
the proper use of heat and air-con- 
ditioning in connection with the use 
of those basic principles of good 
beekeeping which all good beekeep- 
ers know, will produce such an in- 
creased development of the use of 
bees in honey and wax production 
and in food production through pol- 
lination that the result will be be- 
yond our imagination. 

I have seen bees automatically 
controlled through thermostatic 
use of heat and humidity. 

Well, there it is. I have seen in- 
spiring things and I have told about 
it. If anyone wants to know more, 
let him ask questions! 

Costa Mesa, Calif. 
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Annotations 


Backlotters vs. Big Beekeepers.— 
Mr. Pease says (page 193) that 
“doctors disagree’ and so do bee- 
keepers. In reality, it is a question 
of mastering the subject or method, 
combined with thorough interest. 
Successful beekeeping is essentially 





good craftsmanship on_ scientific 
lines. So long as the principles are 
correct variations in application, 


broadly speaking, will not matter, 
provided they are properly master- 
ed. We can learn a lot and profit a 
lot from a beemaster, big or small, 
and no beemaster can ever exist 
without genuine interest and true 
disposition Like a gifted artist or 
craftsman, a beemaster in a sense is 
born and not the outcome of mere 
training. And when a beemaster is 
scientifically cultured as well, then 
he becomes one of our teachers, and 
possibly one of our pioneers. The 
numbers of his colonies will not 
then matter, but his ability to ob- 
serve, to compare and to judge, are 
the principal factors that matter, as 
once pointed out by the great Gra- 
ham Bell. 

Our indebte@ness to Amateurs.— 
Whilst large-scale bee farming has 
considerably served us in appreciat- 
ing the value of time and in provid- 
ing us with helpful labor-saving ap- 
pliances and methods, it is mainly 
due to the meticulous interest and 
work of amateurs that crucial prob- 
lems, both practical and scientific, 
have been solved. The sound ama- 
teur therefore deserves to be en- 
couraged and appreciated. The his- 
tory of the industry justifies this 
statement. 

Suggestions and _ Experiments 
Sought.—The practice of the Amer- 
ican magazines, therefore, in en- 
couraging its readers to come forth 
with their ideas and observations, 
and with the results of their person- 
al experiments, has much to com- 
mend it. I have had many commen- 
taries apropos of my “Annotations” 
to Gleanings, and it would have 
been much preferable to have seen 
these the subject of discussion in 
your pages. in order to stimulate 
greater interest. 

Outer Cover for Package Cage.— 
Allen Latham’s remarks (page 210) 
remind me to state that the Amer- 
ican package cage is not sufficiently 
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By Prof. A. Z. Abushady 
United Nations, N. Y 


protective, and perhaps not at all 
protective from inclement weather. 
A spaced outer ‘wood covering over 
the gauze (as used in export cages 
from Jugoslavia) seems necessary to 
insure comparative darkness within 
and protection from adverse weath- 
er, whilst guaranteeing adequate 
ventilation. There is no advantage 
in having the bees in an excited 
state during their journey, but rath- 
er the contrary. The provision of a 
hanging feeder with soft candy is an 
additional help should the _ bees, 
through some mishap, become de- 
layed in transit. The Strgar travel- 
ling cage above mentioned deserves 
study by our shippers. 


Spacing Hives—As Mr. Deyell 
remarks (page 214), it is an advan- 
tage to have hives at least 6 or 8 
feet apart, as this gives ample space 
for manipulating the colonies. Yet 
contrary to the general conception, 
it is strange to note how little does 
drifting occur when colonies are 
kept close to each other, should the 
beekeeper be compelled to adopt 
the latter arrangement. The Ancient 
Egyptians (whose practice is still 
pursued, in the absence of legisla- 
tion, by old-fashioned beekeerers 
in the Nile Valley) kept their mud 
tube hives in pyramidal stocks with 
their entrances close to each other. 
Carniolan colonies kept in close 
contact with hives of yellow colo- 
nies did not show noticeable drift- 
ing, if any at all. 

The Need for Young Beekeepers. 
—The editorial (page 221) is time- 
ly. One incentive is to intr’ ‘uce 
practical beekeeping, by way of ap- 
plied nature study, in all high 
schools. Another is to encourage 
the formation of cooperative bee- 
keeping societies (as practiced in 
Russia, Palestine, and Egypt) among 
young people, particularly among 
those who can not afford to have in- 
dependent apiaries. 

International Cooperation— 
There is an excellent editorial on 
this subject in the American Bee 
Journal for April (page 155) re- 
specting the needs of Britain. May 
I draw attention to the fact that all 
Near Eastern countries are even in 
greater need of American coopera- 
tion? 

GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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Live and Learn 


Novice beekeepers are generally 
more puzzled over swarming than 
anything else connected with their 
new pursuit. Just about everything 
else can be rationalized, but this 
part of beekeeping seems to have 
no rhyMe or reason. True enough, 
there are certain rules that can be 
followed, but here, more than any 
place else, we cannot read the mind 
of a bee. 

I will not attempt to go into the 
reasons for it, and I won’t go into 
methods of prevention. 

I don’t know whether I can do it, 
but I am going to try to clear things 
up a bit because there are so many 
different methods and schemes that 
a beginner is apt to get confused. If 
he is anything like I was, addled is 
a better word. 

It’s a funny thing, but some years 
the bees just won’t swarm, and in 
other years they will swarm regard- 
less of all the rules. Last year was 
one of those years with me. Around 
the middle of May, apparently by 
mutual consent, every hive but one 
started cells, and it looked as 
though they started within a few 
hours of each other. I could not 
see why because the hives were not 
really overcrowded; all had plenty 
of room from the supers that I had 
put on before they were needed, the 
weather had not been too bad, there 
did not seem to be any lack of prop- 
er ventilation. The weather had 
been a bit on the cool side. Maybe 
that had caused a lot of the field 
bees to stay home and that created 
the crowded feeling that generally 
is the biggest cause of swarming. 
But it was not too bad, and that 
might not have been the reason. 

As a preventive, and because the 
one hive that did not start cells 
was very weak, I changed places 
with the strongest of the cell build- 
ers. I “shook swarmed” one of them 
because I wanted another colony, 
and ‘“‘demareed” the last. All of 
this was according to Hoyle, so I 
gave little thought to the matter. 

But this was the exceptional year. 
The following Saturday, upon my 
arrival after a week’s absence, I was 
greeted with the glad news that one 
of the hives had swarmed. As soon 
as possible the next morning I went 
to see what I could see. I found 
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By Propolis Pete 


signs that not one, but two of the 
colonies had gone out. I couldn't 
trace which was the one that had 
been saved, and it didn’t matter 
much—just a point of satisfaction. 


Right near the line of hives I 
keep a stack of empties for conven- 
ience. There seemed to be quite a 
bit of activity down there, so I went 
and looked. Sure enough, there 
was a whopping big crowd of bees 
working in a six high stack of for- 
mer empties. That must have been 
the other swarm. 

During the following week a 
small swarm that definitely was not 
mine came flying up the creek, hov- 
ered over the spot where the first 
swarm had lighted, then made for 
the woods between my house and 
the road. They entered a giant lo- 
cust that had a big hollow about 15 
feet off the ground. Incidentally, 
the hollow is where a possum lived 
previously, and don’t let anybody 
tell you that a possum don’t bother 
bees, but that is another story. 

But this isn’t helping you much, 
is it? All right, then listen to this ad- 
vice. The first rule is to keep your 
shirt on. Don’t get rattled when you 
see your first queen cells. Depending 
on your circumstances, apply an ap- 
propriate cure. If you want in- 
crease, then divide. If you have 
several colonies and some are very 
weak, exchange places with the 
colonies that want to swarm. If 
neither of these methods is prac- 
ticable, use one of the various stunts 
called “demareeing’’. You'll find a 
description of several methods in 
your bee books. Clipping the queens 
will prevent a swarm from de- 
camping, but the swarm will come 
out just the same and you will have 
to hive them. If you want increase 
it is much more convenient to do it 
when you have the opportunity, be- 
fore they go out of their own accord. 

The most important rule is to 
think about it before it happens. 
You should map out your plan of 
action. Then, even though you are 
not entirely right, never having 
gone through it before, you will not 
have to flounder around wondering 
what to do, how to do it, or why 
you should do it when the time 
comes. And, having decided upon a 
course, get your equipment ready. 
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From the Field of Experience 





Successful Marketing Equally as Important as Production 
By A. J. Clark 


I am a hobbyist, selling antiques, 
gemstones, and rare bric-a-brac, but 
my first love, the bees, affords me 
the greatest pleasure and relaxa- 
tion. I own one of the finest small 
apiaries in California. It consists of 
100 colonies and is called “Clark’s 
Rock Candy Mountain Apiary”. 
Now it isn’t necessary to engage in 
the theatrical business to be a suc- 
cessful showman. My apiary is lo- 
cated on a scenic hillside near the 
highway and close to my Hobby 
House. In the background is a 
large sign, 8x10, artistically in- 
scribed ‘“‘Clark’s Rock Candy Moun- 
tain Apiary”. The hives are dolled 
up with gable roofs, natty porches, 
lots of stripes painted in gay colors. 
The hives are mounted on platforms 
with legs to provide protection 
from annoying ants. Living condi- 


tions are everything that could be 
desired. 
Being the sole bargaining agent 
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Petes 


The beautiful apiary of A. J. Clark, with son Jay in the foreground. 


for my bees, they get everything 
they need, and, brother, do they go 
to town for me! Numerous people 
park on the highway to admire this 
apiary. They often take pictures 
and there is a stream of customers 
suddenly becoming honey conscious 
who buy honey from this beautiful 
apiary. This section produces a 
light amber honey with a grand fla- 
vor, gathered chiefly from orange, 
sage, and wild alfalfa. I produce 
extracted honey, but specialize in a 
chunk comb pack that really goes 
to the spot. Many customers drive 
100 miles to buy this product. I 
have a_ substantial clientele who 
would pay a good price for this hon- 
ey regardless of market quotations. 
They know it is a choice product, 
packed in new containers under 
sanitary conditions. So take a tip— 
more well ordered roadside apiaries 
will substantially increase honey 
consumption. 
Fallbrook, Calif. 
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The Origin of Beeswax 
By H. H. Root 














Lion For hundreds ot venus writers on aes Ofthe Bec's VVeark. ae 
$ su sed that beeswax appeers. Bar if your curioficy weold* fo fein behold dey 
. nears Hon What had some connection snare chon nd rc bang wey 7, 
rything with pollen. No doubt the bright cow hendlote shew 4 fel; and den wen moft* of de” noon 
they go colors of pollen, so often similar to Bo ee Asatte Leta ben werk 
_ People the colors of beeswax, gave rise to de edges of dis Comet end baring bow de Hays 
ire this this erroneous belief. Sroy fool wie you may to dem g x rompaswi dee 
pictures Then bees were certainly found en ae 
stomers masticating beeswax prior to its use How ame Wax bring emt, dae mea OY £8 te mew 
re in building the comb. It seemed a ding Goma: wet‘ dcy t foemactt, dati fillet out wits 
ocnoae logical conclusion that the bees Gomes it tine freee» ee ann tect iepcaa 
on i must have regurgitated partially or faften drm roe Comte may dena pea Roof Gem 
ind fla- perhaps wholly digested pollen Cake wve il om ung cee And row 
ee which required only a little chew- bay imagined, dat pax nbs eiode pong baveder 
produce ing to become beeswax. pbs Feige pli, stig gape perro 
wand A page from a book by Charles tarde en i anda Wolo: fe . 
ly goes Butler, furnishes some delightful ae Wap ang : andes an oes» wad Ae Berea 2 or 
s drive reading, provided the phonetic spell- a bet oes ehelomoaict Be Hie ome 
uct. I ing which Mr. Butler was also in- Deir eels ar gar 20 
: who terested in can be properly translat- 
is hon- ed into English of modern times. 
tations. The title of the book, “Of the Bee’s 
roduct, VVoork,” suggests a pretty compre- 
under hensive and broad coverage, but 
a tip— then that was the custom of the 
‘plaries time. Mr. Butler did not originate A page from the book by Chas. Butler, 
honey the digested pollen theory. He pass- The Feminine Monarchie, or the History 


ed it along as a matter of course, as- 
suming the theory was sound be- 
cause it had never been questioned. 

More than a hundred years later, 
a humble Belgian peasant with lit- 
tle education but with good eye- 
sight and an inquiring mind, who 
was watchful and alert, frankly 
questioned the pollen theory. Fran- 
cis Huber, eager to investigate all 
theories, began to look at the prob- 
lem through the eyes of his faithful 
helper. The more they looked the 
more convinced they were that the 


of Bees and their Nature and Properties, 
generation and colonies, government art 
and industry, enemies and wars, with the 
right ordering of them and the sweet 
profit arising —— Oxford, England, 


peasant was right, and that what 


everyone had been saying for scores 


and even hundreds of years was 
wrong. Benjamin Franklin, Thom- 
as Edison, and the Wright Brothers 
were not afraid to question theories 
of long standing. 

The name of the unorthodox Bel- 
gian peasant seems to have been 
lost, but what he saw lived on. 
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Good Smoker Fuel 
By A. M. Southwick 
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The odor of a burning rag or oil 
we find disagreeable, and so is the 
flavor of such smoke in honey. A 
thin wispy smoke from inadequate 
fire or a singeing smokeless blast 
from red coals are of little value in 
controlling bees, and fire that has 
gone out is of no value at all. For 
ease in manipulating strong colo- 
nies one must use a large smoker 
with sound bellows, good valve, and 
fuel which once lit does not go out 
until completely consumed, burning 
Slowly with a dense agreeable 
smoke. We have tried all the ma- 
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terials we have heard of as being 
employed for smoker fuel, and the 
following is what we use and like 
the best. 

The basic material is wood rotted 
to the point where it is easily brok- 
en with the hands into pieces about 
one and one half inches cube. This 
we gather from decayed stumps, 
roots, logs, or timbers, filling bushel 
baskets with the lumps broken to 
this size. Stored in an airy place 
under cover it is allowed to dry for 
several months before use. 

We tear old dry newspapers into 
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quarter sheets about the size of 
business letter paper and fold 
bunches of them for carrying in the 
hive kit to start the rotted wood. 
We roll up a teaspoonful of propolis 
scrapings in each of others of these 
quarter sheets, wadding each up 
tight to make our secondary smoker 
fuel. 

The fire is started by crumpling 
a quarter sheet of newspaper, drop- 
ping it into the smoker and lighting 
it on top with a match. When it is 


thoroughly ignited a handful of the 
wood is slowly dropped on it while 
working the bellows. When the 
wood is all burning well one more 
handful of wood and one wad of 
paper containing propolis are put 
in, the cover put on, and the smoker 
is ready for use. Every 15 or 20 
minutes a little wood and one or 
two propolis paper wads are added. 
Smoke resulting is continuously ef- 
fective and appetizingly fragrant. 
Waban, Mass. 


4 
Safe Landing 
By Charles Koover 


Out of necessity my hives are on 
stands 18 inches above the ground. 
Argentine ants, skunks, and toads 
are the reason for this. 

To provide my bees with as large 
a flightboard as is practicable I 
made them 12 inches by 16% inch- 
es. This affords the bees an easy 
approach to the entrances, yet morn- 
ing after morning I noticed what 
seemed to be a great many dead 
bees on them. A little observation 
revealed that those boards were 
covered by a thin film of moisture 
during the early morning hours of 
the colder months of the year. 

Bees which would sail forth for 
an early load of nectar or pollen 
would return cold and still and 
would land clumsily, often somer- 
saulting onto their backs. Their 
wings would glue them to the moist 
flight boards until they were numb- 
ed by cold. And not until the sun 
would dry off the flight boards 
would they come to life again. 

I struck upon the idea of covering 
those boards with cotton cloth and 
it worked perfectly. No matter how 
wet the cloth gets, the bees will not 
be glued down. Later I discovered 
that the little cotton sacks in which 
10 pounds of sugar are sold are just 
the right width and length for cov- 
ering the flight board. and with 4 
thumbtacks to hold them in place 
will quickly transform a hazardous 
flight board into a safe one. 

To a cold tired bee it is a great 
help as the cotton covering gives a 
good foothold and aids it in making 
a safe landing. 

Altadena, Calif. 
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Nosema Prevalent 


in New Zealand 
By Wm. J. C. Ashcroft 
Nosema has been fairly wide- 
spread in New Zealand this season 
and we also have trouble with or- 
chard spraying. However, the or- 
chardists cooperated with the bee- 
keepers and were successful in get- 
ting the Government to pass legis- 





The tree in this apiary is New Zealand 

cabbage which provides nectar just prior 

to the main flow. Of use as bee feed only. 

We run small apiaries of 20 to 40 colonies 
in the sheep country. 


lation making it an offense to spray 
fruit trees with any substance pol- 
sonous to bees during the blossom- 
ing. 
Havelock, North, N. Z. 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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The Importation of Queen Bees Into The United States 
By Jas. I. Hambleton 


Division of Bee Culture, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


The legislation enacted August 31, 
1922, and commonly referred to as 
the Honeybee Act, prohibits the im- 
portation of live honeybees into the 
United States except under condi- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The purpose of this 
Act is to prevent entry into the 
United States of the diseases dan- 
gerous to the’ adult honeybee, such 
as the parasitic mite, Acarapis woodi 
responsible for the so-called Isle of 
Wight or Acarine disease. 

The rules and regulations issued 
under this Act authorize the impor- 
tation of adult honeybees from Can- 
ada, and require that importations 
from all other countries shall be ac- 
companied by permits which re- 
quire that the incoming shipments 
be sent to the Department of Agri- 
culture for examination before be- 
ing released to the consignee. 
Whether this control over importa- 
tion has been responsible for pre- 
venting the entry of diseases of 
adult bees or not is impossible to 
state. The fact remains, however, 
that the outstanding important dis- 
eases and the mite which causes it 
are not known to be in the United 
States. . 

There is now an unusual desire 
on the part of many persons to im- 
port queen bees from foreign coun- 
ries and numerous requests for per- 
mits are being received. The reason 
for this is probably twofold: Many 
soldiers in foreign service became 
acquainted with beekeepers during 
the war and unquestionably made 
informal arrangements to exchange 
queens; and, too, the development 
of commercial aviation, thus short- 
ening time for shipments, has in- 
creased the likelihood of safer ship- 
ment and of shipment from distant 
places. A possible third contribut- 
ing factor is that many persons in 
foreign countries are anxious to ob- 
tain food and clothing and are of- 
fering to trade queens for these 
commodities. 

Because of these conditions it 
seems timely to review the provi- 
sions of the law and the regulations 
which establish conditions under 
which honeybees may be imported. 
Briefly stated, importation of queen 
bees from foreign countries is pro- 
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hibited for requeening purposes. 
Importation, in fact, is limited to 
commercial queen breeders, and to 
individuals and institutions doing 
scientific research. Individuals in- 
terested in obtaining new stock or 
races or strains supposedly not a- 
vailable in this country cannot do so 
unless they fit into one of the two 
categories mentioned. In spite of 
this a great many amateur beekeep- 
ers and others are requesting per- 
mission to make importations. 

Isle of Wight or Acarine disease 
is one of the most serious conditions 
that can affect beekeeping. When 
the mite reached epidemic propor- 
tions some years ago in England it 
appeared for a while that beekeep- 
ing would be entirely eliminated 
from the British Isles. In fact, it has 
already been demonstrated that in 
the British Isles or in areas where 
the mite occurs it can cause more 
damage than all other bee diseases 
put together. The disease now exists 
in most European countries where it 
is regarded with great dread. Con- 
sequently, the potential danger of 
introducing it into this country 
through importation of queen bees 
is great. 

Control measures which have 
been developed and applied in areas 
where the mite is established are not 
too successful. The known measures 
require much labor and are rather 
painstaking in their application. In 
most European countries where 
they have been tried the holdings of 
an individual owner are small; and, 
unquestionably, more personal at- 
tention is given to individual colo- 
nies than could be followed in the 
United States. If Acarine disease 
should become established in the 
large commercial holdings in this 
country control would be slow and 
expensive. It would be further ham- 
ered by our inexperience with this 
disease and methods which may be 
used to combat it. 

Beekeeping has been disrupted in 
most European countries. None of 
the well-known queen breeders who 
shipped queens into the United 
States prior to the war has been 
heard from. The chances are that in 
many cases the original stock has 

(Continued on page 305) 
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Second Glances 


Common sense is always a wel- 
come thing to observe, and there is 
much of it in C. H. Pease’s article. 
We need to remember, as he points 
out, that we can disagree and yet 
each one be right for his own par- 
ticular situation. And that many 
small beekeepers can produce a 
higher colony average of surplus 
honey—and do many things profit- 
ably that one with larger holdings 
cannot, is certainly true. Small de- 
tails attended to can increase the 
crop (page 193.) 

Loss of vigor can result from in- 
breeding in bees as well as in other 
animals, and Mr. Mraz does well in 
pointing out how slowly and al- 
most unnoticeably it will occur. His 
point is'well taken, too, that because 
of different needs, a southern queen 
breeder cannot always know what 
characteristics would be good to fix 
for bees to be used in the North— 
many of wus have had experience 
with strains in which the queens 
lay too long in the fall, as he says. 
Picking out our most desirable 
queens and shipping them to the 
breeder of our choice certainly 
should pay dividends (nage 195). 
_ Classification as the finest honey 
is no small thing, because beekeep- 
ers consider all honey as one of the 
finest of natural foods. Rosemary 
honey must surely be a remarkable 
sweet and if the plants could be 
grown in California, as Mr. Freud 
says, it would be worth a real trial 
—always. of course, if there is no 
danger of it becoming an undesira- 
ble weed (page 199). 

The intangible benefits George 
Latham mentions (page 202) are 
truly of very real importance to any 
beekeeper who has “fallen in love” 
with his. bees. He describes well 
the emotions and thrills many of us 
have had at various times in our 
moments with the bees. 

packare needs care, Propolis 
Pete advises, and there should be 
no dispute as to that statement. It 
is only a “weak swarm” to begin 
with, and either the care should be 
given in preparation before hiving 
(with plenty of food. protection, 
ete.) or attention should be con- 
stant during the build-up period, 
as far as feeding goes especially 
(nage 205), 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


The sulfa discussion continues 
(page 206). There have been sev- 
eral quite open-minded summations 
of late, and Chas. Lesher’s is in this 
category. In his words one can 
find—first, that results from sulfa 
treatment of AFB have been en- 
couraging; two, that there are dan- 
gers; and three, that AFB is such a 
serious problem that all phases of 
its control need careful study be- 
fore we accept this promising treat- 
ment unqualifiedly. Robbing, dis- 
eased colonies missed in checking, 
carelessness in many ways—these 
are samples of difficulties to be met. 
But to make any method work, sys- 
tematic examination of colonies at 
reasonably frequent intervals is es- 
sential. Read that over—and re- 
member it. 


Dark shipment of package bees 
as advocated by Allen Latham 
would seem to have a sound princi- 
ple behind it. Bees naturally tend 
to be quieter in subdued light, and 
the quieter they are the better they 
should stand shipment (page 210). 

Releasing queens immediately 
when installing packages is a good 
method according to my experience 
(page 214). Unless bees have been 
shipped *off a dearth of honey, ac- 
ceptance will be very good and egg 
laying will begin days sooner. 

Without honeybees for pollina- 
tion, agriculture as we know it 
would hardly be possible. Yes, that 
is a broad statement, but James 
Hambleton’s repeated emphasis on 
their value as pollinators make clear 
how true it is (page 218). 

Right methods are not enough if 
they are not timely. The editorial 
on page 221 is only a few lines in 
length, but its admonition is so im- 
portant that following it can mean 
the difference between a crop of 
honey and none at all. Keep ahead 
of the bees. 

A revolving fund is what we 
might well call the sum of contri- 
butions we send in to the American 
Honey Institute... Money to litera- 
ture to consumers who spread the 
information to yet more consumers 
who all buy honey to give us a 
profitable market—it all revolves 
in a circle which means we really 
don’t give the money—we only 
send it out to work for a while. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 


Madison 3, 


When asked, “To what do you at- 
tribute your success?” a business 
man who has a world-wide reputa- 
tion answered, “Competition”. _ 

In the honey market competition 
may soon be keen. Are we prepared 
to meet it? 

Yes! We are. 

Consumers want quality foods. In 
honey we have a multiple star food, 
since it is a star product every day 
in the year. 

In order to sell more honey we 
need to produce more honey. Our 
standards must be high. Be satis- 
fied with only the best in packag- 
ing. A quality product is its own 
salesman. 

The reputaton of a man and his 
product go hand in hand. 

*x* ke * *& & 

Our program for National Honey 
for Breakfast Week has come to the 
attention of a large advertising a- 
gency. They recently wrote to our 
director, Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, to 
ask her for suggestions in organiz- 
ing a national week for one of their 
clients. 

* e+ & & & 

The Honey Chocolate Cake wins 
again! For the Girl Scouts of New 
York City, an exciting feature of 
National Girl Scout Week was the 
cake-baking contest sponsored by 
Schrafft’s. The judges, who includ- 
ed Food Editors of newspapers and 
Board of Education members, se- 
lected as winner of the First Prize 
the cake entered by thirteen-year- 
old Carolyn Hegarty. It was a Choc- 
olate Honey Cake with Honey Frost- 
ing. 

The Institute has devoted a 4-page 
leaflet to recipes for “A Honey of a 
Chocolate Cake” and “Easy Fluffy 
Honey Frosting’. When you dis- 
tribute these leaflets (they are yours 
at 40c per 100) to your buyers, you, 
too, ‘will be a winner—the winner 
of compliments and additional sales 
from. your satisfied customers. 

se & kk & 


Our newest leaflet, “Two Sweet 
Gifts from Nature, Citrus Fruits and 
Honey,” has proved to be one of our 
most popular. A group of honey 
producers recently ordered 5000 
copies, and a few County Home 
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Wisconsin : 
Demonstration Agents have request- 


ed as many as 500. ; 

This is an 8-page leaflet, while 
most of our folders have but 6 pages. 
It is filled with recipes and sugges- 
tions that will bring repeat business 
to you. Our supply is going fast, 
and the next printing may cost 
more. Secure yours now while they 
are still available. at $1.00 per 100. 


While we are on the subject of 
literature, it may be well to order 
“Old Favorite Honey Recipes” 
while the book remains at 10c. We 
are thhaving difficulty in locating 
cover stock for another printing so 
do place your order now in the e- 
vent that you will need more books 
before August 1. 

* * * * 

The National Grange of San Ber- 
nardino, California, distributed a- 
mong its members slips of paper 
telling them of our book, “Old Fa- 
vorite Honey Recipes’ which they 
may have by sending 10c to the In- 
stitute. As a result, the daily mail 
brings us several of these slips with 
requests for additional leaflets and 
other information. 

* ee k * 

Take advantage of the advantages 
offered by the American Honey In- 
stitute. 


We TK 





Removing bees from walls of old country 
house while the house was inhabited. One 
section of the inside wall was removed 
and the queen captured with possibly 200 
pounds of honey.—Dr. I. W. yers, 1806 
Main Street, Wellsburg, W. Va. 
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Editorials 


Sugar for Bees 





Some /beekiecepers 
are asking us for 
sugar application sheets. We do not 
have them. A revised sugar appli- 
cation sheet, OPA Form R-356, may 
be obtained from your nearest Sug- 
ar Branch Office. If you do not 
know where your sugar office is lo- 
cated your grocer can tell you. 

A beekeeper who needs sugar for 
bees may secure not more than ten 
pounds for each colony of bees. If, 
however, additional sugar is needed 
to prevent loss of bees because of 
starvation, a certificate permitting 
him to obtain not to exceed 15 more 
pounds of sugar per colony may be 
secured, if request is certified by 
the local county AAA Committee 
representative. 

It should be understood that leach 
newly installed package of bees and 
each queen mating nucleus are con- 
sidered to be a full colony with re- 
spect to securing sugar for bee food. 

ss. + ¢hUhtmhC<“ 


Loss of Bees 
from Starvation 


There is no ex- 
cuse for this but 
perhaps more jus- 
tification because the high price of 
honey last winter would cause many 
beekeepers to extract more closely 
with the expectation of getting sug- 
ar to make up the deficiency. In 
some cases, there was probably a 
failure in getting the necessary sug- 
ar. The cold weather during Febru- 
ary and part of March forced bees 
to draw heavily on their stores. It 
is not surprising that many bees 
starved to death. 

It is evident from reports receiv- 
ed that where bees were liberally 
supplied with natural stores and 
colonies were strong enough to oc- 
cupy two stories in the fall, there 
was small loss. 

s* ¢ *¢® * &@ 
Thinning of Fruit Referring to the 
Blossom Permitted March. 1947, 
News Letter §is- 
sued by the N.Y. 
State Horticulture Society, the New 
York Legislature passed a bill on 
March 18 to permit the thinning of 


fruit with materials apnroved by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Markets. The bill is awaiting 


the Governor’s signature. This bill 
seems necessary because a law pass- 
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ed about 50 years ago forbid spra: 
ing fruit trees in bloom with a po: 
son. The present bill will permi 
the use of Elgetol, labeled poison o1. 
the can but not injurious to bees, 
according to recent observations. 

The decision of the Commission- 
ers of Agriculture to permit the use 
of blossom-thinning sprays shall be 
granted annually after consulting 
with officers of the New York State 
College of Agriculture and the Ex- 
periment Station. 

The use of lead arsenate before 
bloom is being discouraged because 
the lead gets on the dandelion 
bloom and the grass where the bees 
get moisture from the dew. Many 
bees are killed before they have a 
chance to pollinate fruit blossoms. 
The use of oil (preferably a superior 
type) in early sprays makes lead 
unnecessary in practically all cases. 
If a poison is necessary before 
bloom the use of DDT is recom- 
mended. 

In the near future there is likely 
to be a closer cooperation between 
orchardists, clover growers, and 
beekeepers. The blossoms need the 
bees and the bees need the blossoms. 

This new bill makes it illegal to 
spray or dust “alfalfa or clover 
grown as field crops” with a poison. 

Ss & &© & © 


Don’t Get the As our country 
Bees Stirred up becomes more 
thickly populated it is going to be 
more difficult than at present to 
find apiary sites for commercial 
vards that are far enough removed 
from highways and farm buildings 
to prevent bees from coming in con- 
tact with people or animals. 

Ordinarily, during fair weather 
when bees are flying high and hives 
are not being manipulated there is 
not apt to be any trouble. However. 
when a strong wind is blowing and 
bees are “stirred up’ they may cause 
some trouble, because they natural- 
ly fly low during a high wind, to 
avoid air currents, and may come in 
contact with horses in fields. 

It behooves commercial beekeep- 
ers to use good judgment when 
manipulating hives. If the weather 
is cool or if bees are not working 
well, defer working hives until a 
more favorable day. 
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Backlot beekeepers in towns or 
cities should be especially careful 
to select a wanm day when bees are 
working freely, to inspect their col- 
onies. Also hives should be open- 
ed during the middle of the day, 
preferably after noon. When bees 
begin to “snoop” around, trying to 
rob, it is time to close up all hives 
and call it a day. 

By observing some common-sense 
rules in operating hives of bees the 
owners are likely to keep on rea- 
sonably good terms with the bees, 
not to mention neighbors. 

Many a fracas with bees, espe- 
cially in towns, could have been a- 
voided by selecting the right kind 
of day for manipulating hives. 

Bees are needed in towns to pol- 
linate fruits and vegetables. Some 
city councils who have ordered bees 
outside of the corporation limits do 
not appreciate the value of bees as 
pollinators. 

ok * * * * 


Package Bee and The abnormally 
Queen Situation cold weather 
duringy Febru- 
ary, March, and early April delay- 
ed the growth of honey and pollen 
plants throughout the South. In 
some instances queen cells were de- 
stroyed by the cold, after being in- 
troduced to queen mating nuclei. 
Queens in normal colonies practi- 
cally ceased laying for a time, be- 
cause of a dearth of nectar and pol- 
len caused by cold weather. It is 
hoped that weather conditions have 
improved so that queen and bee 
production may progress rapidly. 
Last season 949,300 queens and 
1,300,000 pounds of bees were pro- 
duced and shipped. It seems prob- 
able that this record will be broken 
this season—if we have favorable 
weather. More packages and queens 
are needed than ever before. 


**e+ *¢* *&€ & 


Such Weather! Mark Twain was 

right when he re- 
marked that people did a lot of talk- 
ing about the weather but no one 
seemed to be able to do anything 
about it. 

Quite often one extreme of weath- 
er follows another. Last year the 
weather in March was mild. Bees 
In this area collected considerable 
pollen. This year one of the worst 
snow storms of the year came the 
last week in March. 
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We supposed that warm weather 
would come before this. (Today is 
April 22.) Some days have been 
wanm: enough in this area for bees to 
collect a little pollen. Brood rear- 
ing seems to be progressing slowly 
in hives that have surplus pollen. 

As already mentioned, bee ship- 
pers in the South are having unusu- 
al difficulties in producing queens 
and bees. The backward weather 
has interferred greatly with graft- 
ing cells and the normal mating of 
virgin queens. This will cause de- 
lay in shipping and in producing 
colonies in time for the honey flow. 

Just today we received a letter 
from a beekeeper near Ottawa, Can- 
ada, in which he mentioned a 7-inch 
snowfall on April 17, which is a 57- 
year record for April in that local- 
ity. A beekeeper in North Ontario 
wrote that some apiaries still had a 
covering of snow and a letter from 
R. H. Kelty, of Michigan, received 
today says that the winter loss in 
northern Michigan is likely to be 
around 25 per cent. Snow drifts 
still remain in some localities. 

It used to be said by some that a 
severe winter and abnormal loss of 
bees is followed by a good season. 
This does not always hold true. Let 
us hope it may this season. The soil 
in this locality is well soaked and 
clovers appear to have survived in 
good condition. Prospects generally 
over the country appear promising. 


* * &* * * 


Henry Ford The passing of Henry 

Ford, the greatest in- 
dustrialist the world has ever 
known, has stirred millions of peo- 
ple, not only in the United States 
but in many other countries as well. 
Henry Ford was kind to the work- 
ing men. While it is generally 
known that he was interested in 
farmers and in farm products, it is 
not so well known that he was in- 
terested in bees and beekeeping, 
had bees of his own, with a capable 
man to care for them. 

On one occasion, Mr. Ford came 
to the inclosure surrounding the 
bees, watched the operations going 
on, unconscious of the fact that he 
was standing in the line of flight. 
A few bees, attempting to remove 
the obstruction, became bothersome 
and persistently followed him until 
he broke into a run, slapping at 
them vigorously with hi; straw hat. 
Too bad there could not have been a 
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record of that. _ 
keenly ene in 
of different flavor, ana on 
ae awn when Harvey Fire- 
stone had invited Mr. Ford and A 
Edison to his Florida home, a ha 
dozen different kinds of —_ 
honey had been — ready for the 

istinguished guests. , 
“a Ford shared her husband's 
interest in honey and many times 
proved herself very alert in want- 
ing to know about the sanitary con- 
ditions used in processing it. ; 

Known to be the richest man in 
the world, Mr. Ford, nevertheless, 
never lost his interest in events and 
scenes associated with his boyhood 
on the farm. He never lost interest 
in the common man. The great 
riches did not prevent him from 
leading a simple life. 

* * * & 

Where Do We This question is be- 
Go from Here? ing asked with ref- 

erence to our Nna- 
tional life. It also applies to bee- 
keeping or the beekeeping industry. 
No one seems to be worrying very 
much. We go along each day—hop- 
ing matters will turn out all right. 

There always have been problems 
and it seems likely there always 
will be. Progress consists of tack- 
ling difficult problems and solving 
them. 

At present our industry is faced 
with problems, most of which stem 
from conditions in our agricultural 
program which is basic to our na- 
tional life. 

Not until agriculture solves some 
of its problems will beekeeping pro- 
gress as it should. Beekeeping is an 
important branch of agriculture. 
Fruit and vegetable producers, also 
legume seed growers are beginning 
to absorb this fact. 

This past week two farmers from 
nearby came to see us about putting 
bees on their farms. These men 
were in earnest about their prob- 
lem. They said that very few bees 
were kept in their vicinities and 
that they felt the need of an ade- 
quate number of bees to do the pol- 
lination job properly. A few years 
ago we had to beg farmers to let us 
put bees on their places. 

When the agricultural soil con- 
servation program gets under way 
(which, by the way, includes the 
growing of more clovers), farmers 
are going to be asking for more 
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motion pictute 
Mr. Ford was 


bees. The question is—how and 
where are we going to get enough 
bees to supply the demand? There 
appears to be a limit at present to 
the increase of bee population pos- 
sible in this country. We did make 
a slight gain in colonies during 1946 
—5,787,000 colonies as compared to 
5,460,000 in 1945, less than 6 per 
cent gain. Weather conditions last 
season were against the 8 per cent 
gain asked for by the Department 
of Agriculture. It is hoped condi- 
tions may be more favorable for in- 
crease in colonies this season. 

Another problem is shrinking bee 
pasturage in the so-called clover re- 
gions. What can beekeepers do to 
help solve this problem? We can at 
least keep in closer touch with 
farmers and farm bureau agents 
and we can assist members of the 
National Honey Plant Committee in 
carrying out their program of im- 
proving the honey and pollen plant 
situation. Be sure to read the arti- 
cle in this issue on page 260, ‘‘Hon- 
ey Plant Program for America,” by 
R. B. Willson, Chairman of this 
Committee. As suggested in a re- 
cent editorial, county and state bee- 
keepers’ associations could _ well 
make “Bee Pasture Improvement” a 
worthwhile project and work in co- 
operation with the National Com- 
mittee. 

Well, where do we go from here? 
That depends on what happens to 
agriculture in the near future. Re- 
cently there came across our desk 
an attractive booklet, ‘“‘What Bank- 
ers Can Do about Soil Conserva- 
tion,” put out by the Agricultural 
Commission, The American Bank- 
ers’ Association, New York City. 
When banks get interested in ero- 
sion and soil conservation some- 
thing is likely to happen. And 
something will happen, because in 
order to make a living margin of 
profit farmers must have _ produc- 
tive soil. In order to have produc- 
tive soil legumes must be used for 
soil enrichment, even though com- 
mercial fertilizers are used. To pro- 
duce legume seed honeybees are 
needed for pollination. It is a 50-50 
proposition. If agriculture prospers 
so will beekeeping. Commercial 
beekeepers must have adequate bee 
pasture to remain in business. 

And so, we are hopeful of the fu- 
ture. We cannot stand still. We 
must go forward. 
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From North, East, West, and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, April 2 
Weather: Today is 
cool and cloudy, 64° 
at two P. M. and is 
not conducive to 
honey gathering. 
Crop: Black sage 
and orange trees are 
in bloom. The or- 
ange is very fra- 
grant and the air in 
early evening is 
filled with soft perfume so pleasant 
to smell. Bees are doing their best 
and storing some nectar. Beekeep- 
ers hesitate to predict a crop. Last 
year prospects were good only to 
disappoint beekeepers later on. One 
thing in the beekeeper’s favor is 
that most of them have their colo- 
nies in good shape and all they need 
is a honey flow and they will reap 
the harvest. 

Miscellaneous: We receive letters 
from people, mostly young men, 
asking where they can find employ- 
ment in the bee business. These 
letters are not easy to answer. Many 
of these have had little or no expe- 
rience with bees or apiary work. 
From our observation we find that 
a young man will often acquire a 
few colonies, sometimes as many as 
50 or 75. He likes the business but 
realizes that there are many things 
he does not know and should know 
if he is to carry on in a big way. 
He will seek employment with one 
of the large operators. A man look- 
ing for help will employ one of 
these young fellows knowing that 
he can send him to an apiary and 
that he will understand and carry 
out instructions. We do not want 
to discourage the young fellow who 
wants to get into bee business but 
California is only one of the many 
states where beekeeping is carried 
on and a fellow can often find the 
pastures just as green near home. 

Beekeepers are busy putting on 
supers with the hope that they will 
be filled. The first swarm came in 
the yard and entered a hive of emp- 
ty combs the same date as our first 
swarm last year—March 25. If this 
cool weather continues, look out for 
Plenty of swarms. 

We have a soil condition never 
experienced in all our years of bee- 
keeping. Before Christmas we had 
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nine inches of rainfall and less than 
one inch since that time. The early 
rain soaked the soil to a good depth 
giving the rooted plants a good 
wetting. Now we have a dry hard 
surface soil with moisture under- 
neath. Will these deep rooted plants 
yield nectar during the spring and 
summer months? Who knows? The 
orange, of course, is an exception 
as the trees have been irrigated reg- 
ularly practically all winter and 
while the moisture is not distributed 
evenly most of the roots get some 
moisture and the tree should re- 
spond with plenty of bloom. Now 
all it takes is some nice warm days 
to start things going. Since start- 
ing this letter a man who has had 
many years’ experience with bees 
said, “You can look back for four or 
six years and find that we have had 
just such cold weather during the 
orange bloom as we are having to- 
day”. Here is hoping that we get 
a break and that it moderates some 
15 degrees and gives the bees a 
chance to show what they can do 
when given a chance.—L. L. An- 
drews, Corona, Calif. 
7 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Apr. 4 
The Weather: Dur- 
“~ ing March 2.69 
inches of rain fell 
in ‘the vikrinity of 
Davis, making a to- 
ta] of 11.67 inches 
to date as against a 
normal of 14.9 inch- 
es. Throughout 
northern California 
the weather has 
been cool and cloud- 
y with only a few 
days suitable for 
the mating of queens. What we need 
right now is more rain at night and 
warm sunshine during the daytime! 
Condition of Colonies: Colonies 
that ‘were provided with ample 
stores of pollen and honey last fall 
are now strong with many prepar- 
ing queen cells for swarming. Those 
that did not have sufficient stores 
and were not located in areas where 
they could secure an early source of 
pollen have not reached the swarm- 
ing peak and some are on the verge 
of starvation. There is still danger 
of colonies being injured by the lack 
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of food, especially those whose bees 
are now being shaken for packages. 

Condition of Plants: Following a 
rather dry winter, grass was de- 
layed until after the first rains and 
since then has grown slowly due to 
cool weather. Filaree 1s now in 
bloom, somewhat late, as is also the 
yellow mustard and fiddleneck. Red 
maids, Calandria caulescens, 1s still 
in bloom in many orchards, supply- 
ing a very fertile source of pollen. 
Some varieties of peach are in 
bloom but the cherries, plums, and 
prunes are about gone. Much of 
the mustard in the orchards is being 
turned under and one field, within 
less than a mile from here was 
sprayed with 2,4D this noon. Re- 
ports have come in of a good flow 
from manzanita in certain moun- 
tain areas. No predictions can be 
made for the summer honey flow 
from star thistle. There is a good 
stand of these plants at present but 
much depends on the moisture in 
the soil, additional rains and favor- 
able growing conditions from here 
on. 

The Honey Market: The price of 
one-pound jars of honey has been 
maintained at their February level 
but the price of 2% to 5 lb. tins has 
dropped from $1.00 to $3.00 per 
case. The price per case of 12 5’s 
now ranges from $16.00 to $21.00, 
depending largely on quality. Some 
of the amber honey offered in retail 
containers is definitely of poor qual- 
ity. The demand for _ industrial 
grades of honey has slackened and a 
reserve supply of imported honey is 
being built up. Very few offerings 
of spring honey have been made by 
the northern producers. There is no 
carry-over in the hands of the pro- 
ducers and many of the markets 
are inadequately supplied, so that 
the future of honey is in a good po- 
sition from these angles. The sugar 
situation now seems to be more 
definite, with restrictions scheduled 
to be off in October. 


Miscellaneous: The hazards of 
chemical poisoning may again be 
felt this summer in those sections of 
the country where calcium arsenate 
dust will be scattered by airplane or 
ground rigs over field crops. The 
drifting poisons will constitute a 
greater hazard than the poisons on 
the fields treated for they will cover 
a much greater area. This hazard 
can be avoided if DDT is used to 
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replace the arsenicals, especially if 
the DDT is not applied to alfalfa or 
other crops in bloom. Even then, 
DDT will not be as injurious as the 
arsenicals. The danger of DDT to 
humans, once thought to be great, 
is now considered as quite remote. 
Dr. Hoskins, of the University of 
California, states that “Fear of the 
danger of DDT to humans internal- 
ly seems unwarranted”. One pub- 
lic health service doctor fed a per- 
son half a teaspoonful of pure DDT 
in olive oil, on an empty stomach, 
with no ill effects. 

With this experiment as a back- 
ground, it would seem unnecessary 
to continue the use of calcium ar- 
senate or other arsenicals for the 
control of insect pests on tomatoes, 
deciduous fruits, and most field 
crops when DDT will give better 
control and be less toxic to bees, do- 
mestic animals, and to man. The 
substitution of DDT for calcium ar- 
senate dusts in California alone 
would prevent the destruction of 
several thousand colonies of bees 
and prevent the loss of many thou- 
sands of dollars to the dairy indus- 
try. The conservation of the bees 
would result in increased produc- 
tion of many fruit, seed, and vege- 
table crops. Does it seem unreason- 
able to ask that those who recom- 
mend the use of arsenicals when 
less toxic chemicals can be substi- 
tuted assume the responsibility for 
the unnecessary hazards and _ losses 
resulting from the use of the arseni- 
cals?—-J. E. Eckert, Davis, Calif. 

 s 


“= 
WASHINGTON, April 4 
Apiary Inspection: The 1947 pro- 
gram for bee inspection for Wash- 
ington State is now in operation. 
There is need for two more quali- 
fied bee inspectors to completely 
cover the state by districts. The 
results of last year’s inspection have 
shown a decline in AFB on a state- 
wide basis, and though there have 
been some slight changes in the De- 
partment this year a like result is 
expected this fall when the work is 

completed. 

The Director is not wholly sold 
on the sulfa treatment of disease 
and so has instructed the inspectors 
that all colonies under treatment 
shall bear a record and be kept un- 
der observation for an unlimited 
time. 

Pollination has been a new high- 
light of interest to Washington bee- 
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keepers. During the last annual 
meeting of the State Association a 
date was set for a joint committee 
meeting of fruit growers and bee- 
men. The purpose of this commit- 
tee was to iron out differences and 
to approve plans for further coor- 
dinating the two groups. 

Dr. Overley, Entomologist in 
charge of the Wenatchee Tree Fruits 
Extension Branch, reported that 
neither of the two latest methods of 
artificial pollination of fruit, the 
airplane dusting or tree bombs, had 
been proven successful. He ex- 
plained that pollen collected was of 
questionable source and sterility. In 
the case of the dust the pollen was 
embodied by the carrier to the point 
where it was useless in its action. 
Tree bombs cost the grower $1.00 
apiece and one is used to each tree. 
He explained that the pollen was 
injured by the explosion of the 
bomb. The manufacturers of these 
tree bombs have set a goal to sell 
150,000 this season which would 
cause an expenditure of the same 
figure in dollars. It is pointed out 
that if that money were spent on 
bees the job would be done much 
more efficiently. 

Washington State spent $300,000 
for bees to pollinate the fruit and 
seed crops last year and it is expect- 
ed to reach as great a figure this 
year. This has been due principal- 
ly to research carried on by the 
U. S. D. A. and local experiment 
stations. Education will prove that 
bees are essential for pollination. 
—Orval Wixom, Wapato, Wash. 

QE 
UTAH, April 7 

Weather: Conditions have been 
very favorable for the beekeeper. 
Weather has been warm with scat- 
tered rain throughout the state. 
Warm weather had the bees flying 
early resulting in increased feeding 
throughout the state. Fruit blooms 
are about two weeks early and at 
present bees are working them and 
refusing the syrup. 

Condition of Bees: Due to the mild 
winter and early spring, most bees 
have wintered with very little loss. 
The early spring has aided by bring- 
ing the blooms out early. Bees were 
flying, and this undoubtedly re- 
plenished their food supply. Pros- 
pects look bright for a good year. 

_ Markets: Very little honey is now 
in the hands of producers. Honey 
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in the stores is rather high yet, but 
the trend seems to be toward lower 
prices.—Blaine C. Taylor, State Bee 
Inspector, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


eZ 
MICHIGAN, March 17 

[This was received on March 19, 

late for the April issue.—Ed.] 

as Northern Michigan 
had a severe win- 
ter, deep snow, low 
temperatures, high 
winds —in fact, an 
old-fashioned win- 
ter. Southern Mich- 
igan has had _ less 
snow but plenty for 
cover, and the bees 
have had two or 
three good flights. 
Bees that were in good shape last 
fall should winter well, but many 
were not heavy enough and much 
feeding will be necessary. Seedings 
were hurt by last summer’s drouth 
and wheat acreage sets an all-time 
high in Michigan. In the best farm- 
ing areas the acreage of legumes, 
particularly clover for seed, is very, 
very low. 

More commercial beekeepers 
killed all their bees last fall rather 
than feed them. Now that it looks 
like a late spring we are glad we 
fed ours. However, it takes a lot of 
faith or something to keep pouring 
syrup when the pasture keeps get- 
ting thinner. Yet we have seen fair 
crops in favorable weather when 
one wondered where the honey 
came from, so we choose to go a- 
head and play out the hand. 

Many beekeepers in central and 
eastern Michigan are getting itchy 
feet but moving is costly and no 
area produces large crops every 
year. Twice we have moved into 
apparently better pasture for a poor 
honey crop only to find that we had 
moved right away from a good hon- 
ey flow at home. We are beginning 
to think that beekeepers better stop 
chasing rainbows and face the 
proposition of improving their home 
territory themselves. 

It looks like the honeymoon is 
over on high prices, but demand 
and movement remain good at fair 
prices, in Michigan. What the whole 
industry needs is a good crop of 
good honey. That, and an act of 
God to keep the junk off the gro- 
cers’ shelves. 

Attendance at beekeepers’ meet- 
ings throughout the state has been 


too 
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very good. Many new faces and 
some old ones we have missed for a 
while. If interest could do it we 
would have a bumper crop. 

Michigan’s radio advertising pro- 
grams for bees and honey, and pub- 
lic service programs on pollination 
commence soon over twelve sta- 
tions throughout the state. Four 
fifths of the cost is borne by the 
state, one fifth by the beekeepers. 
The broadcasts consist of thirteen 
one-minute spots on honey uses, 
two fifteen-minute transcriptions of 
general interest on pollination and 
honey uses, and several four-minute 
transcriptions on the value of bees 
to fruit growers, seed growers, and 
agriculture in general.—R. H. Kel- 
ty, E. Lansing, Mich. 


TEXAS, April 4 
Weather: The first half of March 
was abnormally cold mostly cloudy, 
and continued dry over the south- 
ern portion of the State. In the 
northern section rain and some 
snow provided more favorable soil 


moisture. During the middle of the 
month good rainfall ended the 
drouth in many sections. The re- 


plenished soil moisture followed by 
warmer daily temperature revived 
plant growth and the bees have 
been very active thereafter. 

Bees and Plants: Colonies were 
rather slow in building up in all 
sections of the State with unfavor- 
able weather preventing bees from 
obtaining pollen and nectar in ade- 
quate quantity from the _ early 
bloom. Many colonies in the Lower 
Rio Grande were not in condition to 
take advantage of a _ good flow. 
Queen rearing and package bee op- 
erations in all areas were delayed 
considerably. After the middle of 
March brood rearing advanced ra- 
pidly; however, many colonies were 
short of stores, and more feeding 


necessary than in several years. 
Pollen has been gathered in con- 
siderable quantity from  agarita, 


hackberry, elm, fruit bloom, wild 
mustard, and spring annuals in great 
variety. At the present time mes- 
quite, catsclaw, guajillo, and Mexi- 
can persimmon have numerous 
bloom buds and prospects are for a 
honey flow within a few weeks. 
Youpon, which is abundant in the 
eastern sections of the State, will 
soon be in full bloom. Annual plants 
of value to bees, especially horse- 
mint, have improved greatly since 
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the rain and a honey flow from 
horsemint is expected about the 
first of May. Volunteer sweet clo- 
ver is beginning to bloom. The cul- 
tivation of sweet clover is increas- 


“ing and seed production is growing 


in importance in many counties to 
the extent that a major part of the 
1946 honey crop was gathered from 
this source, and it is hoped that a 
good clover crop will materialize in 
the present year. 

Miscellaneous: Heavy losses of 
bees have been reported from some 
apiaries in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, with colonies seriously de- 
pleted of bees. The cause has not 
yet been determined. In some in- 
stances insecticides have been sus- 
pected as being the cause. The San 
Antonio District Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation held a recent meeting on 
March 25. President R. A. Bilbrey 
presented reports of the committees 
of the State Association. Mr. D. C. 
Babcock, of the A. I. Root Company, 
presented a two-reel picture of the 
activities of bees in the hive and in 
the field—A. H. Alex, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


“ove 
TENNESSEE, March 8 


[This was received too late for the April 
issue.—Ed. ] 

Weather: This year will definite- 
ly see a late spring in Tennessee. 
Several old-timers—or older ob- 
servers than I, at least —tell me 
that we are having somewhat of a 
typical Tennessee winter, but I dis- 
count that. For one thing winter 
waited until February to arrive. It 
came then like the proverbial wolf. 

Condition of Bees: Bees had from 
one to three frames of brood on the 
last day of January. Bees had from 
one half to three frames of brood on 
the last day of February. Cold wea- 
ther and a lack of pollen is the an- 
swer. We had an average of 34.6° 
temperature in the vicinity of Api- 
son for the month just passed. The 
first seven days in March have giv- 
en us practically the weather of 
February, but not the four snows of 
that month. 

Losses during the winter probab- 
ly saw more colonies lost to freezing 
than to other causes. Two cases 
saw 33 colonies lost to bears in one 
area and 75 in another. Both api- 
aries were located in National For- 
est areas, so no retribution could be 
had. 

Miscellaneous: The State Bee- 
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keepers’ Association met at the Noel 
Hotel in Nashville January 31. Les- 
lie Little of Shelbyville was elected 
president for 1947 and John M. A- 
mos remained as secretary-treasur- 
er. George H. Rea gave two inter- 
esting speeches on honey and the 
National Federation. More than 100 
beekeepers attended. 

Prospects for ’47 are fine. I know 
of one beekeeper who made $11,000 
(that’s eleven thousand) last year 
who has set a 100,000 pound goal 
this year. This will be his second 
year in Tennessee. We may be in 
Kelty’s foment in Tennessee, too, 
but we’re trying to figure a more 
sensible price than 50 cents a pound 
for honey for this year. Like oth- 
ers I think 30 to 35 cents a pound is 
reasonable.—Carl M. Teasley, Api- 
son, Tennessee. 


ONTARIO, April 7 


Weather: On 
March 19, a year 
ago, our bees 
carried pollen 
freely and on 
two days of the 
last week of that 
month in 1946 
the temperature 
registered 80 a- 
bove zero. To- 
day, April 7, the 
boys have just left to uncover two 
apiaries in Victoria County that had 
snow four feet or more above win- 
ter cases a week ago. This briefly 
tells the difference between condi- 
tions today as compared with those 
of a year ago. This abnormal snow- 
fall extends over most of the Geor- 
gian Bay area as well as the upper 
Lake Huron region. The winter has 
not been severe but February and 
March were steadily cold with no 
warm spells to allow bees to have 
a flight. The two apiaries still cov- 
ered with snow have not had a 
flight since the last week in Octo- 
ber—well over five months—and 
yet we do not expect them to be in 
very bad shape if the bees get a 
cleansing flight soon. We do not 
expect much loss even where the 
bees have not had a flight yet, 
and as all apiaries in York Coun- 
ty have had a hasty examination 
to see if any colonies were dead 
or weak, it does not look as though 
there will be very much loss if col- 
onies have sufficient stores. Of 
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course, if colonies were short of 
stores last fall, with no chance to 
examine them during March, it will 
be just too bad in such cases. 

Crop Prospects: With snow cover- 
ing the ground right up to April in 
our locality, naturally what clover 
we have for this winter appears to 
have wintered well. But clover ac- 
reage will be short in most of our 
locations, and generally speaking, 
prospects are none too good for a 
honey crop. 

No control exists on maple syrup 
and prices have gone up. Control 
is still on corn syrup and five 
pound pails are selling retail at as 
low as 53 cents. Those figures 
should give us a strong hint as to 
what will happen if a good crop of 
honey is secured and an attempt is 
made to keep the price of honey as 
high as it is selling in some places. 

Miscellaneous: Some appear to be 
worryng and seeing dire results a- 
head because many are trying out 
the sulfa drug treatment for AFB. 
We do not share that worry as we 
cannot see where much harm will 
be done, at least where inspectors 
are in charge of any district where 
the drug is being used. The same 
thing was prophesied when the for- 
malin treatment of combs was be- 
ing tried out, and yet nothing much 
happened even when the treatment 
was abandoned. As to making it 
unlawful to use the drug, it would 
be easy to enact such a statute, but 
my, what a time to enforce it. 


Needless to say, there is not much 
feeding of pollen cakes to our bees 
under present conditions, and we 
are not worrying on that score. In 
fact, if we were offered soya flour 
and other ingredients to go with it, 
we would politely refuse to accept 
it if it were stipulated that we 
should feed it during February and 
March. 

We notice many reports about 
looking into the brood nests during 
the winter months to see how much 
brood is present. Possibly the writ- 
er is a back number but we cannot 
refrain from asking what good does 
this early manipulation do. We 
think it does harm and we are posi- 
tive that handling the brood later 
on when clipping queens when no 
nectar is coming in causes some 
queens to be balled. Any beekeep- 
er of experience knows this to be 
true, so why should it not be apt to 
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occur when manipulation is done in 
the winter? 

That picture on page 144 March 
Gleanings stirred up mingled feel- 
ings in the writer as we gazed upon 
it. E. R. Root still living (long 
may he be with us) spent some time 
with us thirty years ago last Octo- 
ber. Our twin boys were just four 
months old and he will remember 


the night they entertained him. Mr. 
Hutchinson was a dear friend of 
ours. Pictures of his family hang 
on the wall of the room where this 
is written. George W. York was al- 
so a very close friend and when the 
National Association meeting was 
held in Detroit in 1908 we shared 
room and bed at the hotel in that 
city. —J. L Byer, Markham, Ont. 


r 


Seymour E. Bailey, New State 
Apiarist to Succeed Chas. Reese 





Seymour E. Bailey 


Director of Agriculture, Mr. Frank 
Farnsworth, announced on March 29 
the appointment of Seymour E. Bail- 
ey, London, Ohio, as State Apiarist 


in the Division of Plant Industry, 
Ohio Department of Agriculture, ef- 
fective April Ist. 

The position embraces responsibil- 
ty for the administration of laws and 
regulations pertaining to the con- 
trol and eradication of bee diseases. 

Mr. Bailey was born in Trumbull 
County: He graduated from the Ohio 
State University, College of Agricul- 
ture, in 1932 with a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree (specializing in Applied 
Entomology and Apiculture.) He also 
attended Graduate School at Ohio 
State University, during 1933. 

He served as apiary inspector in 
Franklin County from 1933 to 1938 
and was engaged in commercial bee- 
keeping from 1934 to 1944. He was a 
member of the Board of Directors 
and secretary of the Ohio Apiaries 
Cooperative from 1943 to 1946. For 

(Continued on page 305) 
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Authorizations for Sugar for Bee 
Feeding Continue under Sugar 
Rationing Administration 

Although the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Office of Temporary 
Controls, was abolished as of March 
31, the sugar rationing activities of 
that organization were transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture as the 
Sugar Rationing Administration, and 
it is still possible for beekeepers to 
obtain sugar with which to feed colo- 
nies of bees which would starve with- 
out that aid. The old Application 
Forms R-356, are still being used; 
and the former: basis of authorizing 
sugar has not changed. The reg- 
ulations provide that bona fide re- 
quests for sugar to feed colonies 
which would otherwise die will be 
honored up to 10 pounds of sugar per 
colony. 1f 10 pounds of sugar still 
prove insufficient, an additional! re- 
quest for up to 15 more pounds per 
colony will be approved if authenti- 
cated by some authorized member of 
the local AAA committee. In cases 
where the regional authorizing offi- 
cial has reason to question the valid- 
ity of the request he may hold it for 
further checking usually with the 
State bee inspector. 

Requests for sugar for bee feeding 
are not to be addressed to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, but to 
the Sugar Rationing Administration; 
and the regional offices, which in thie 
main are a continuation of the form- 
er regional OPA offices, are called 
Sugar Rationing Administration 
Branch offices. Your local county 
agent will probably know the addres. 
of the office nearest you; if not, it 
can be supplied by writing to Irving 
L. Rice, Acting Sugar Rationing Ad- 
ministrator, Sugar Rationing Admin- 
istion. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C.—U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Production 
and Marketing Administration,Wash- 
ington 25, D- C., April 11, 1947 
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Just News 


The Iowa State College is offering 
its annual short course for beekeep- 
ers on May 20 and 21. The meetings 
will be held in the Memorial Union 
on the Iowa State College Campus. 
The program for the first day will be 
devoted primarily to the problems of 
those who are interested in begnning 
beekeeping or who have recently 
made an undertaking of keeping 
bees. The program of the second day 
will be primarily concerned with the 
problems of commercial beekeepers. 
The details of the program will be 
announced shortly. Those who may 
be interested in obtaining a copy of 
the program may write direct to F. 
B. Paddock, Extension Apiarist, at 
Ames, Iowa. - 

T 


The Kentucky State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its next meet- 
ing on May 8 at 8 P.M., in the Audi- 
torium of the Bourbon Stock Yards, 
in Louisville. 





7 
The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its first outdoor 
miceting of the year on Sunday, May 
18. 1947, at 2:30 P- M., at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Roland Block, 12 Ged- 
ney Circle, White Plains, N. Y. Fol- 
lowing the meeting there will be a 
demonstration of hive inspection and 
bee problems will be discussed. Re- 
freshments to be served.—B. F. Mil- 
ler, Publicity. 
7 


The New Jersey Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold field meetings on 
the third Saturday of each month 
this year ending with October. These 
will occur, rain or shine, and will be 
indoors should weather conditions 
so decide. That on May 17, 1947, will 
be held at the apiary of John Szto- 
gryn, R.D. 2, Plainfield in Union Co., 
one mile north of Warrenville on the 
road to Mt. Bethel. Seasonal manip- 
ulations will be shown at all meet- 
ings. On June 21st, there will be a 
tour of the cranberry and blueberry 
growing areas at Budds Bog, Retreat, 
east of Vincentown, Burlington Co., 
where bees are used for pollination 
of these crops. On July 19, at the 
“Log Cabin’, on the grounds of thie 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Brunswick: On August 
16th at Beemerville. Sussex Co.; on 
September 20th at Hohocus, Bergen 
Co., and on October 18th at South 
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Branch, Somerset Co. All meetings 
will start at 10 o’clock A. M. Picnic 
lunch at noon. Bring your own. Ev- 
eryone welcome. Beginners espe- 
cially invited—E. G. Carr, Sec. 
a 4 

Beekeeping Short Course— Fifth 
annual short course in beekeeping 
will be given at the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Minnesota, at 
St- Paul, on May 8, 9, and 10, 1947. 
The program consists of a series of 
lectures on the important problems 
in beekeeping demonstrations of in- 
stalling packages in the University 
apiary, colored movies on the life of 
bees and their management. At an 
informal dinner on May 8, Mr. J. I. 
Hambleton, in charge of the U.S.D.A. 
bee culture investigations, will speak 
on the “The Place of the Beekeeper 
in the National Economy,” and Dr. J. 
A: Munro, professor at North Dakota 
Agricultural College will discuss 
“Plant Enemies are Bee Enemies”. 
For complete informaton write to Dr. 
J. O. Christianson, Director of Short 
Courses, University Farm, St. Paul, 
1, Minnesota. 

“owe 

The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet at the home of 
Henry Kroger, 3661 Eden Terrace 
Bronx, at 2.30 P.M., Sunday, May 18, 
A motion picture will be taken ex- 
amining colonies that were treated 
with sulfathiazole last year, and a 
demonstration will be given for 
spring feeding with the sulfa drug. 
—Sam Roberts, Sec. 


ae 

The Executive Committee of the 
Lehigh Valley Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion held its first meeting of the 
year and plans for three future 
meetings were announced as fol- 
lows: Saturday, May 3, at the api- 
ary of Prof. E. B- Everitt, 25th and 
Allen Sts., Allentown, Pa.: Satur- 
day, June 7, at the apiary of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Moll. 1017 Cata- 
sauqua Rd.. Fullerton. Pa.: and Sat- 
urday June 28, at the Floyd Sandt 
apiary, Wagner’s Orchards, above 
Rt. 2, Easton, Pa.—Frank S. Valek. 


ae 

Mr. J. L. (Pat) Murphy an ardent 
supporter and member of the West- 
ern Missouri Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, also a friend of beginner bee- 
keepers. passed on recently at the 
age of 73. 








ald 





The Editor, 30 years ago, in his 1912 Model T Ford brass radiator, open-air truck 
which served also as a touring car. 


A Talk to Beekeepers 


By M. J. 


Some time ago, in one of these 
Talks, I related some beekeeping 
experiences during 1917 and 1918, 
in the wild raspberry region of 
northern Michigan, in Manistee 


County. One reader suggested that 
more be told about these experi- 
ences. 


If I knew half as much about bee- 
keeping at present as I thought I 
knew then I would be a good bee- 
keeper today. Anyway, I purchased 
210 colonies from Samuel Coul- 
thard, Humphrey’s Station, on May 
12, 1917, with the idea of leaving 
them where they were for the sea- 
son. (Some of you Michiganders 
may remember Mr. Coulthard, one 
of the best comb honey producers 
who ever lived.) After making a 
down payment I learned they would 
have to be moved. I shall never for- 
get the strange feeling that came 
over me as I stopped at the hotel in 
Copemish that night. I was a strang- 
er in a strange land. The next morn- 
ing I found a beekeeper, Mr. Moon, 
living in the suburbs of Copemish, 
who owned 80 hives of bees, and he 
proved to be a friend. He helped 
me find a location and in less than 
three days the 210 colonies were 
moved eight miles by railway and 
six miles by hayrack to a farm six 
miles south of Copemish. 
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I could write a book on experi- 
ences I had that spring. (I should 
say “we” as I had recently been 
married.) The season was backward 
in fact, there was a heavy frost in 
June which destroyed a part of the 
raspberry bloom. The future locked 
uncertain. When hauling empty 
cans it was necessary to wear a hea- 
vy overcoat and mittens, and the 
honey flow had not yet started. 

Some Bees Starved 

In that region there is usually a 
spring honey flow from pin cherries 
which bloom abundantly. There is 
sometimes a dearth of nectar just 
before the raspberry flow begins. 
One morning I opened a hive and 
found the bees dead; I opened an- 
other hive and found them almost 
dead. Something tad to be done, 
and quickly. I did not have any bee 
feeders so I made a hog trough 
about 12 feet long, rushed to Cope- 
mish for a few hundred pounds of 
granulated sugar, made up syrup, 
put it in the trough, and in a short 
time the bees were helping them- 
selves. This outside feeding saved 
the bees. I would not recommend it 
as general practice but as an emer- 
gency measure it serves a purpose. 

The raspberry flow lasts about a 
month. I have seen ripe berries 
and blossoms on the same stalk. 
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A good comb of sealed _ brood. 
Notice the fresh pollen showing 
in the upper right corner. Such 
combs are valuable. 


Blossoms begin at the tip end and 
continue on down the stalk. I have 
seen bees carrying in nectar from 
raspberry bloom during a very light 
rain when the temperature was a- 
round 68° F. The blossoms face 
down and shed the water, enabling 
the bees to get the nectar from un- 
derneath. One has to see this to be- 
lieve it. Raspberry bloom secretes 
nectar from early morning until 
late in the evening. It is not an un- 
usually rapid yielder but is quite re- 
liable in regions where enough rasp- 
berry grows to make the honey flow 
worth while. 

Raspberry swamps become grown 
up with other plants that choke out 
the raspberry so that good raspber- 
ry regions are rather short-lived. 

I Visit My Apiary 

On April 5 the sun shone brightly 
and the weather was quite warm, so 
I visited my bees a few miles out of 
Medina. That was the first day I ac- 
tually smelled spring. Somehow the 
spring air gets into one’s blood. 

The bees were busy collecting 
pollen, in fact, that was the first 
fresh pollen I had seen this year. 
Since that time bees in this vicinity 
have had very little opportunity to 
collect pollen because of the cool 
weather. 

As I checked through some hives 
a little fresh pollen was noticed in 
cells near the brood. In some hives 
the supply of old pollen appeared to 
be rather low. I dug into a few of 
the combs with my hive tool and 
found some old pollen underneath 
the honey. As mentioned in a pre- 
vious talk the bees uncover this old 
Pollen, stored last Season, as they 
consume the honey. Apparently this 
stored pollen is as good as freshly 


— pollen for feeding the lar- 
ae. 


This shows how the bees have 
begun to eat pollen substitute 
cake. Notice the inner cover is 
turned upsid@ down to make 
room for the food. 
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The apiary was visited again on 
April 12, but the weather was too 
cool for opening hives. I suspect 
brood rearing is not advancing rap- 
idly, mainly because the bees have 
not been able to collect fresh pollen. 
As they use up the honey in the 
combs they will uncover old pollen 
and brood rearing should proceed 
nonmally. There is nothing that 
stimulates brood rearing like a good 
pollen and nectar flow. 

Provided there is an abundance 
of old pollen in brood chambers, it 
might pay to uncap some of the 
honey covering the pollen to have 
the bees use up the honey or trans- 
fer it from uncapped cells, to make 
the pollen readily available for the 
bees. I never actually tried this but 
see nothing against it, provided one 
does not cause honey to run out of 
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the hive entrance and start robbing. 
A cool spell keeps the bees inside of 
the hives and tends to conserve their 
energy. We do not like to see cool 
weather continue too long because 
brood rearing is likely to be retard- 
ed and the pollen supply in the 
hives may give out, unless colonies 
are abundantly supplied with both 
pollen and honey. This brings us up 
to a further consideration of pollen 
supplements mentioned last month. 


We Examine Experimental Hives 

Referring to the April talk, the 
first pollen substitute cakes were 
put on February 17. The weather 
seemed too cold just following that 
date for the bees to take the substi- 
tute. On March 12 we visited the 
yard and found some of the cakes 
being consumed. The picture shows 
how the bees had eaten into the cen- 
tral part of the cake of pollen. Since 
that time we have given some colo- 
nies the second cake of pollen, and 
after talking with one of the boys 
today, I learn that some colonies are 
ready for a third cake of pollen. We 
did not take time to check the num- 
ber of combs of brood in colonies 
fed pollen substitutes, as compared 
with colonies not fed but we intend 
to do this a little later on when the 
weather gets warm enough to check 
colonies. As already stated, we hope 
to find out whether or not the feed- 
ing of pollen substitutes is worth 
while for us. Such an experiment 
will doubtless have to be continued 
over a number of years to get the 
correct answer. In this region we 
usually have a heavy pollen flow in 
the spring, when weather condi- 
tions are right, whereas some other 
regions are not favored with so 
much pollen and in such regions it 
may be advisable to feed a pollen 
substitute or supplement. 

A Word about Upper Entrances 

We have tried different kinds of 
upper entrances. The one shown in 
the picture seems to have some ad- 
vantages. As you will see, it con- 
sists of cutting a notch in the front 
of the inner cover rim and inverting 
the cover. When the telescope cov- 
er is placed on, it is pushed forward 
to allow a space for the bees to en- 
ter through the opening in front. 
We tack a small block on the inside 
of the telescope cover so that there 
is no danger of this front entrance 
in the rim of the inner cover becom- 
ing closed. During the summer 
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A top entrance made by cutting a small 
piece out of an inner cover rim and turn- 


ing the cover up side down. When the 
outer cover is placed on it is pushed for- 
ward to permit the bees to get out and in. 


months if we wish to abandon the 


upper entrance the end of the outer 


cover is pushed up against the open- 
ing. 

For a number of years we have 
used the 5/8 inch augur hole in the 
upper brood chamber directly be- 
low the hand hold. This seems to 
work quite well. However, the large 
number of bees using this small 
hole find difficulty in getting in and 
out. Dr. C. L. Farrar, of Madison, 
Wisconsin, uses a hole one inch in 
diameter. We think this is preferable. 

One advantage of the entrance 
shown in the picture is that the pro- 
jecting telescope cover comes down 
over the opening to prevent cold 
wind from blowing directly into the 
upper entrance. At the same time, 
the bees can get in and out of the 
hive easily, as there is a 3/8 inch 
space at the end of the telescope 
cover. 

Experiment in Wrapping Colonies 
in Black Paper 

The general consensus is_ that 
there is an advantage in wrapping 
bees in black paper which tends to 
absorb the rays of the sun during 
the winter months, causing some 
warmth inside. Last fall we select- 
ed 10 two-story single-walled colo- 
nies of normal strength, all of them 
approximately the same _ strength 
and weight. All ten hives were 
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weighed on November 11, 1946. 
Five of these were wrapped in black 
building paper and five left un- 
wrapped. Just yesterday, April 15, 
we weighed the ten hives. The 
wrapped colonies lost on the aver- 
age, 25 pounds per colony during 
the five months and four days. The 
unwrapped colonies lost 31 pounds 
per colony. This means that the un- 
wrapped colonies lost six more 
pounds per colony than the wrap- 
ped colonies. 

When the weather gets warm 
enough to check colonies, we hope 
to get a count of the frames of brood 
in each set of hives. We shall try to 
report on this in the next Talk. The 
answer to the experiment should be 
based on how much surplus honey 
each set of colonies store. 


Apiary Management During May 

In the North bees get nectar from 
fruit bloom, dandelion, and other 
spring sources. This’ stimulates 
brood rearing which is necessary, 
because very populous colonies are 
needed later for the major honey 
flow in the clover regions, which 
begins early in June. The problem 
is to have colonies reach their peak 
of strength at the time the major 
honey flow starts. 

Bees in some parts of the South 
have already stored some surplus 
honey. Some colonies:may reach 
their peak or full strength before 
the main honey flow starts. To 
avoid this, it is necessary to divide 
each very strong colony, giving the 
queenless portion a young laying 
queen. If this is done during the 
spring honey flow and _ intelligent 
management applied, both divisions 


may be brought to full strength in 


time to take full advantage of the 
main flow. Do not divide unless a 
colony is boiling over with bees. A 
division of strong colonies should 
be made early in May in order to 
have both divisions reach their peak 
of strength at the proper time. It 
may be necessary also to feed sugar 
syrup if honey in combs is not avail- 
able. 
Two Queen System 

The two queen system, as describ- 
ed by Dr. W. E. Dunham, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, in his 
late booklet on this subject, can be 
made profitable. In large scale bee- 
keeping, the two queen’ system 
would perhaps involve too much la- 
bor to be found profitable, especial- 
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ly at present when labor is none too 
plentiful. Some may wish to try the 
system advocated by Dr. Dunham 
in his new bulletin No. 281. 

Dr. C. L. Farrar of the Division of 
Bee Culture of Madison, Wisconsin, 
has a bulletin, E-693, entitled ‘““Two 
Queen Colony Management”. The 
systems advocated by Farrar and 
Dunham are quite similar. They in- 
volve dividing a populous colony, 


having one queen below and the 


other queen above. Regardless of 
the system used it is necessary to 
apply expert management for best 
results. 

Checking Colonies During May 

There is rapid development of 
colonies during May in the North, 
provided the weather is suitable for 
bees to gather nectar and pollen. A 
colony will gain about one comb of 
brood per week, sometimes more, 
during the month. It is necessary 
to provide ample comb space to 
give plenty of room for brood rear- 
ing, also for the storage of incoming 
nectar and pollen. If the beekeeper 
fails to put on one or more supers, 
colonies may become congested and 
prepare to swarm. 

When colonies are wintered in 
double story brood chambers, it is 
customary to add at least one super 
during the spring honey flow. Some 
beekeepers put this extra super on, 
Over a queen excluder. Others leave 
off the queen excluder and if the 
queen wishes to use some of the 
combs in the super for brood rear- 
ing, all well and good. In some in- 
stances, permitting the queen to 
have the run of the three chambers 
will serve as a swarm control meas- 
ure.. When the main honey flow 
starts, the queen may be put down 
into the double brood chamber un- 
der a queen excluder and more su- 
pers added as needed. The presence 
of some brood in the super, above 
the queen excluder will attract the 
bees into the supers. 


Feeding May Be Necessary 

In some areas there is a dearth of 
nectar between the spring honey 
flow and the major honey flow later 
on. This is a critical time for bees. 
It is necessary to examine the colo- 
nies to make sure that an abundance 
of honey is present. If the amount 
of honey is reduced down to the 
vanishing point and colonies are not 
fed, queens are likely to curtail 

(Continued on page 304) 
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Asked and Answered 


Building a Honey House 
Question.—I am planning to have about 
100 or 200 colonies in the near future. 
Where can I get plans for a small apia 
building that will be convenient as_ well 
as handy to work in?—Clarence W. Gates. 


Vermont. : 
Answer.—It seems that there is 


no standard building and equipment 
to be recommended for a honey 
house. In the near future we hope 
there may be available blue prints 
for such a building in different sizes. 
At any rate, a one-story buildng 25x 
50 feet, possibly 60 feet in length, 
should accommodate equipment for 
200 hives of bees. We have in mind 
a compartment for an apiary truck, 
either in the middle or at one end of 
the building. There should, of 
course, be a room for extracting 
honey, also a small workshop with 
a suitable bench, as well as a room 
for the storage of supers containing 
empty combs. A building of this 
size can easily be added to if and 
when conditions warrant an en- 
largement of equipment. Some bee- 
keepers have honey houses on a side 
hill. The buildings are two stories 
with the extracting equipment on 
the upper floor and the honey tanks 
on the lower floor, the honey being 
run into the tanks by gravity. This 
arrangement appears to have some 
advantages as well as disadvantages. 
In our opinion, a single story build- 
ing with all the equipment on one 
plane is advantageous. 





Changing Position of Double Brood 
Chambers to Control Swarming 
Question——I have be@en reading some 

articles in regard to changing the lower 

super to the top and then changing it 
back later, to prevent a oOo you 
recommend this procedure? If so, when 
should the first changd be made in our 

latitude and how often thereafter?—W. E. 

Sines, Ohio. 

Answer.—The method of chang- 
ing positions of double-brood cham- 
bers, periodically during the season 
may sound feasible. We have never 
given it a good trial in our apiaries. 
It would seem inadvisable to make 
the first change too early in the sea- 
son, before settled warm weather 
comps, because the brood nest 
which would then occur in the cen- 
ter of the two chambers, would be 
split, putting the upper half right 
down above the bottom board, 
where the air gets quite cool at 
times. We would be afraid that 
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some brood might be lost, because 
the bees would not be able to keep 
the brood in both parts of the hive 
warm. Such splitting of the brood 
nest during settled ‘warm weather 
would do no harm and would doubt- 
less control swarming. We would 
say, then, that reversing the brood 
chambers during the main honey 
flow, at least, the early part of the 
flow when swarming is likely to oc- 
cur, might prevent or at least con- 
trol swarming. This takes consid- 
erable labor and labor must be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

——— 

Escaping Supers of Honey 

Question.—What is the best method of 
getting bees out of filled supers?—J. T. 
Graver, Virginia. 

Answer.—The bee-escape method 
is good for removing supers of hon- 
ey that need to be taken off. It is 
unnecessary to lift the supers off the 
hive when putting the bee-escape 
board under the supers. One end of 
the pile of supers may be raised, the 
bee-escape board inserted, then the 
supers let down and the board push- 
led in place and the supers slid back. 
Make sure there are no small holes 
left above the escape board. It 
should be possible to remove three 
supers of honey at one time. As a 
rule, not more than one or two su- 
pers are taken off at one time. Ifa 
few piles of supers are higher than 
others, one or more supers may be 
lifted over, bees and all, on to a pile 
not having so many supers, in order 
to equalize the heights of the piles 
of supers to be escaped. 


: Seo 

Colonies Reaching Peak of Strength 

Before Beginning of Main Flow 

Question.—What can be done to prevent 
colonies becoming strong too g@arly in the 
season? The clover flow starts about 
June 15th and my bees are usually boiling 
over four to six weeks before that. I have 
even had heavy swarms as early as May 
17th. This is probably partly due to the 
fact that this is a section of heavy pollen 
I always have plenty of winter stores. But 
I cannot starve my bees to get a slow 
build up. There must be some other way. 
—F. D. Simpkins, Ohio. . 

Answer. — When colonies reach 
their peak of strength too early, be- 
fore the beginning of the major 
honey flow, they can be held back 
to some extent by taking away 
combs of brood to make new colo- 
nies or for strengthening weak col- 
onies. If you wish to work the 
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two queen system on these strong 
colonies, this could be done by tak- 
ing three or four combs of sealed 
brood from the brood chamber be- 
low and putting these frames in a 
super at the top of the hive above a 
double screen, giving the top hive a 
laying queen. You might permit the 
top colony to rear a queen but the 
weather is usually too cold and un- 
certain for a virgin queen to mate 
so early in the season. If you suc- 
ceed in maintaining two queens in 
one hive prior to the beginning of 
the main honey flow, you will pro- 
duce an enormous double colony. At 
the beginning of the main flow 
the older of the two queens can be 
disposed of and the younger queen 
retained. With such an enormous 
colony the major crop should be se- 
cured. We suggest you write the 
Agricultural Extension Service, at 
the Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for Bulletin 281, ‘‘Modi- 
fied Two Queen System for Honey 
Production,” by W. E. Dunham. 
~~ 


Geese and Bees in the Same Yard 
_ Question.—This spring I plan to fence 
in my bee yard and put in 20 Mammoth 
Toulouse gray geese. I have read in the 
bee journals that geese in the apiary will 
keep down the grass and will not eat the 
bees. Can you give me any more infor- 
mation?—E. Linn, Pennsylvania. 


Answer.— A beekeeper in Sas- 
katchewan wrote us a few years ago 
that geese could not be kept in a 
bee yard to advantage because they 
ate the clover heads which had bees 
on them and consequently destroy- 
ed a great number of bees. Since 
then, however, we have had letters 
from beekeepers who have kept 
bees and geese in the same yard sat- 
isfactorily. 

Ee 
Producing More Wax by Using 


Empty Frames 
Question.—I have been wondering how 
the experiment referred to in Mr. Deyell’s 
article on producing more wax appearing 
on page 190 of the May, 1945, issue of 
Gleanings turned out.—Vern Bond, Kans. 


Answ-er.—When performing tne 
experiment of producing more wax 
by using empty frames between 
drawn combs in supers, we tad 
hoped to have a real good honey 
year to give it a good try-out. Un- 
fortunately, we have had a couple 
of poor years for honey. However, 
during the past few seasons, we 
have had a fairly good fall flow. I 
have found out that it is perfectly 
possible to place five drawn combs 
and four empty frames (preferably 
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frames from which combs have been 
cut) in an extracting super, alter- 
nating the drawn combs with the 
empty frames, and secure good re- 
sults. During a good flow, the bees 
will build combs in the empty 
frames and fill them ‘with honey. 
Furthermore, the combs will be per- 
fectly straight. They will consist of 
drone cells instead of worker cells, 
but this, so far as we can see is no 
disadvantage. Strange as it may 
seem, these unwired combs can be 
put into a radial or regular extract- 
or and the honey thrown out with- 
out breaking the combs. This was a 
surprise to us. We want to do fur- 
ther experimental work along this 
line.—M. J. Deyell. 


Number of Bees Needed for 


Pollination 
Question.—How many colonies of bees 
are needed per acre for the Psa of 
pears and cherries?—Chas. riffin, Utah. 


Answer.—One strong colony of 
bees for each acre of fruit is about 
right for pollination. More than one 
colony per acre would do no harm. 


—r 
Surplus Honey from a Package of 


Bees the Same Year 
Question.—Will a two-pound package of 
bees with quedn receiv in May build up 
and make me some surplus honey the 
same year?—G. S. Forsyth, Connecticut. 


Answer.—It should be_ possible 
for a colony of bees developed from 
a package installed during May to 
store some surplus the same season. 
provided, of course, there is time 
enough, following the installation of 
the package, for the development of 
a populous colony of bees. If you 
have a late summer and fall flow 
during August, September, and ear- 
ly October, a package of bees put 
into a hive during May should have 
enough time to build up into a colo- 
ny sufficiently populous to store a 


good crop. 
WW 


WOOD ALCOHOL USED FOR 
SPRAYNG AFB COMBS 
By Allen Latham 

The alcohol that I used last sum- 
mer in my spraying of AFB is wood 
alcohol. It is the brand used by 
painters to dilute shellac. It goes 
under the trade name Salox. I have 
been using this right along without 
harm to the bees. 


Norwichtown, Conn. 

[The article by Mr. Latham appeared 
on page 611 of the November, 1946, issue 
of Gleanings.—Ed.] 
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Who's Who in Apiculture 


To supply a handy reference of the names and addresses of state and provincial 
apiary inspectors, secretaries of beekeepers’ associations, extension workers in beekeep- 
ing, and other information often needed by our readers, we have corrected our ‘‘Who’s 
Who in Apiculture,” as of April 1, 1947. 




















No | 
Yes | YesJohn M. Amos, Nashville Sohn M. Amos, Nashville 


Tenn. | Yes 
Yes | Yes|F. L. Thomas, College Sta. |W. C.O’Neal, Corsicana 


Texas | Yes | Cert. 


Utah | Yes | Cert. Yes | Yes|B. C. Taylor, Salt Lake City [Blaine C. Taylor, S.L.C. 


o 3 
we | 42 
State £55 7 HE 
or a Olg¢ g a.) Inspector _ Secretary 
Prov. $20 oud 30 State or Province State Association 
36/965 | <, 
Oa ov vo 
Bet | Mod Za 
Ala. | Yes No | Yes | Yes|Chas. North,Montgomery F. E. Guyton, Citronelle 
Alta. | No No Yes | Yes|W.G.leMaistre, Edmonton |W.G.leMaistre, Edmonton 
Ariz. |; Yes | Yes|Paul R. Grant, Phoenix IC. L. Benson, Phoenix 
Ark. | No | Yes | Yes/J. H. Davis, Little Rock I. E. Nantze, N. Lit. Rock 
B.C. No Cert. Yes | Yes)\Wm. H. Trumbull, Vernon |W. H. Trumbull, Vernon 
Calif. Yes Yes | No |H. M. Krebs, Sacramento |E, Walker, Gridley, Pres. 
Colo. | No Cert. | No F. Herbert Gates, Denver K. McCluraghty, Monte V. 
Conn. | Yes Cert. | Yes | Yes|M. P. Zappe |\Chas.Rost, Meriden 
Del. | No Yes | No No |_No_ Inspector IL. A. Stearns, Newark 
Fla. } iR. Foster, Gainesville |D. R. Allgood. Tampa 
Ga. | No | Permit! Yes | Yes|A. V. Dowling, Valdosta [Robert Y. Dewar. Valdosta 
Idaho | No | No | No| No (C. F. Feeler, Nampa E. F. Browning, Idaho Falls 
Ills. | Yes Cert. | Yes | Yes\Carl E. Killion, Paris [Hoyt Taylor, Pleasant Pl. 
Ind. No Cert. | Yes | Yes|James E. Starkey, Indianap.|J. E. Starkey, Indianap. 
Iowa Yes Cert. | No | NoF. B. Paddock, Ames IF. B. Paddock, Ames 
Kans. Yes | Cert. | Yes | Yes|R. L. Parker, Manhattan |W. N. Cline, Fredonia 
Ky. | Yes Cert. | No | No |W. A. Price, Lexington [Arthur Lose, Louisville 
La. | |W. E. Anderson, Baton RougeW. Whitcomb, Baton R. 
Maine | No | Yes | Yes\Paul T. Caine, Winthrop |E. M. Wills, Kents Hill 
Man. | Yes | Cert. | Yes | No|E. C._ Martin, Winnipeg |IE. C. Martin, Winnipeg 
Md. | Yes Cert. | Yes | Yes|Geo. J. Abrams, College Park|Geo. J. Abrams, Col. Pk. 
Mass Yes | Yesi\B.N.Gates, Worcester lE. F. Trainor 
Mich. | Yes No Yes | Yes|Don P. Barrett, Lansing IR. H. Kelty, E Lansing 
Minn. Yes | Cert. | Yes | YesiT. L. Aamodt, St. Paul |C. D. Floyd, St. Paul 
Miss. Yes Cert. | Yes | Yes\Clay Lyle, State College [Clay Lyle, State Col. 
Mo. | Yes | Yes\State Entomologist iGeo. D. Jones, Columbia 
Mont. | No_ | Permit! Yes | YesJames Pepper, Bozeman |Mrs. O. R. Burdette, Laurel 
Nebr. | Yes | Cert. | Yes | Yes\/L. M. Gates, Lincoln |Mrs. H. Puppe, Neb. City 
Nev. | No ! No | Yes | YesGeorge G. Schweis, Reno No Association 
N.B. |! No | No | Yes | No |Ersel F. Moore, Fredericton|Reade Ferris, Fredericton 
N.H. | Yes | No | Yes! Yes\E. C. Wardwell, E. Kingston |Henry J. Holt, Manchester 
N.J | No | Cert. | Yes | YesP. Holcombe, Lambertv. IE. . Carr, Pennington 
N.M. | No | Cert. | Yes | No |J- R. Poe |E. C. Edwards, Albuquerque 
N.Y. } | Yes | Yes A. C. Gould, Albany E. T. Cary, Syracuse 
N.C. Yes | Yes/D.L. Wray, Raleigh 
N.D. | Yes | Permit! Yes | Yes\J. A. Munro, Fargo Arvid Benson, Moorhead 
N.S. |! Yes | No | Yes |No |H. G. Payne, Truro /Evan Craig, Kentville 
Ohio | Yes | Cert. | Yes | Yes\SSeymour E. Bailey, London [Harry Mesloh, Columbus 
Okla. | No | Yes | Yes\Clyde A. Bower, Okla. City |Clyde A. Bower, Okla City 
Ont. { Yes No | Yes | No |G. F. Townsend, Guelph |G. F. Townsend, Guelph 
Ore. |! Yes | Cert Yes | Yes|\A. Burr Black, Salem John D. Burt, Newberg 
Pa. | Yes | Cert Yes | Yes Harry B. Kirk, Harrisburg |H. M. Snavely, Quakerst. 
Que. | } J. R. Methot, Quebec City J. A. Prud’homme, St. Isad. 
RI. | No | Cert. | Yes | Yes\Howard A. Pike, Conimicut |Bentley Mackintosh, Prov. 
Sask. | No | No | Yes | No R.M. Pugh, Ft. Qu’Appelle R.M.Pugh, FT. Qu’Appelle 
S.C. | Yes Cert. | Yes | Yes J. A. Berly, Clemson W. K. Moore, Sandy Sprgs. 
S.D. | Yes 
| 
Vt 1 No | None | Yes | Yes/Roger Jones, Johnson Chas. Mraz, Middlebury 
Va. | No |Permit! Yes | YesH. W. Weatherford, Ver. Hill |Herny Weatherford, V. H. 
Wash. | No | No | Yes | Yes|Milo M. Palmer, Olympia [Howard Graff, Bow 
W.Va.!No |! Cert. | Yes | Yes\None INo_ Association 

Wisc. | Yes Permit | Yes | No James Gwin, Madison |H. J. Rahmlow, Madison 
Wyo. | No_| Permit! No | No George B. Harston_ |E. C. Ruffing, Hyattville 


United States— Investigation and Demonstration in Beekeeping, James I. Hambleton, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Beltsville, Md.; Southern States Field 
Laboratory, W. W. Whitcomb, Baton Rouge, La.; Pacific Coast Laboratory, Geo. H. Van- 
sell, Davis, Calif.; Inter-Mountain Laboratory, A. P. Sturtevant, Laramie, Wyoming, Bee 
Culture Field Station, C. L. Farrar, Madison, Wisconsin; University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona; Research Centers, Logan, Utah, Frank E. Todd; Columbus, Ohio, Alan W. 
Woodrow and San Antonio, Texas, A. H. Alex ; 

Dominion of Canada—Investigation Y— o_o - Bee Culture, C. B. Good- 

am, Dominion Apiarist, Experiment Farm, tawa, Canada. 
yen Apairy inepecters of America—President, J. A. Munro, Fargo, N. D.; Secretary, 

: as, San Antonio, Texas. ’ ; 
yi soo Federation of Beekeepers’ Associations—President, Woodrow Miller, 
Colton, Calif.; Secretary, Glenn O. Jones, Atlantic, Iowa. 
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me 2 ‘ e 
By Harriett M. Grace 
Homemaking Chatterbox — By. Harris. a", Srace 
inci May-time means  blossom-time, with nail polish, so that the mats 
vincial ay . ; : f ti 
ekeep- and how we like to fill our homes resemble overhanging roofs resting 
"Who's with fresh fragrant flowers again! on bright red pillars 
Since spring isn’t overly generous Spring Salad 
with her lovely flowers, a few have 4 thin slices of bacon 
to go a long way. Aigpong cn aaa 
oS 
ion One way to make — —— 4 spring onions 
supply stretch is to make sure tha 14 teaspoon salt 
the vase matches the delicacy of the pepper 
- spring blossoms. A large, heavy garden lettuce 
nelle : j q i . 
monin | container drowns out a dainty bo, I’ hard cooked egg, dicta 
nix i ee radishes 
onl bottle sets off to perfection a spray Cut bacon fine and cook slowly 
erno * ous k 
_— of fragile eae ee ge = until crisp» Add honey, vinegar, 
ite V. forget-me-nots. _ ew shori-stem- finely chopped onions, and season- 
k med pansies, violets or — blos- ings: Bring to boiling point and 
poe pe Mccoy a y In a pour over lettuce, which has been 
a alle ee Sere eee shredded coarsely and tossed with 
ant Pl. Use the abundant blossoms of the diced hard cooked egg. Garnish 
dianap. flowering shrubs and fruit trees to with radish slices. 
_ make lovely and effective floral es 228 
wille arrangements in the Oriental man- Cleaning goes with springtime 
'z ner. A single graceful bough in a a, honey goes with bees. When all 
ty _ pg : all that is necessary to the brooms, dusters, polishes and 
1. Pk. a “ be =e ~ oo to asi -. cleansers have been put away again, 
as a a Ay - lin 1 —_ er os wil] you want to adorn your spark- 
7 erg oe ing Clay Yl hh id a ling kitchen windows with new cur- 
ans aaa firm! ne vase inti wd the tains? The lovely plastic and plastic 
Laurel ‘ — eee Pee. coated fabrics which are on the 
b. City By adding a figurine, you can set market in such wide variety are 
ericton the mood of the arrangement as well tempting indeed with their rainbow 
canter as make your flowers go a. bit furth- colors and cheery patterns. Before 
ington er. For a gay setting, line a toy truck you select one of these materials, 
——— or a tiny wheelbarrow with waxed ask for a sample and test it to make 
paper so that it can hold water, and _ sure that it is non-inflammable. If 
schead load it will small bright posies. To the material melts and draws away 
a carry out the Oriental theme make from the flame of a match held near 
‘la City a pagoda to put under a branch of _ it, it is safe for use. If it melts, then 
juelph cherry or plum blossoms: Place catches fire and burns with a hot, 
ew three oblong raffia-covered hot red, smoky flame, it should not be 
st. Isad. mats on top of each other the small- used in the kitchen where open 
. Prov. est on top. Under the four corners flames and frequent high tempera- 
orgs. of each mat place spools coated tures would make it a fire hazard. 
hville Bee Industries Association—Chairman, Alan Root, Medina, O., R. L. Dadant, 
SLC Sec., Hamilton, Ilinois. 
, nr a —— ee Bo ged Federation—President, Eugene D. Cutts, Citronelle, 
’ abama; Secretary, a ensen, Macon, Miss 
a ‘ eg ere +4 eae PR mong Lewis W. Parks, Madison, Wisconsin; Direc- 
or, Mrs. Harrie . Grace, Madison. Wisconsin. 
ison ‘ Canadian Beekeepers’ Council—Secretary. R. M. Pugh, Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask. 
attville Extension Specialists in Beekeening—Alabama, W. A. Ruffin, Auburn: Alberta, 
W. G. leMaistre, Edmonton: British Columbia, W. H. Trumbull, Vernon: California, J. E. 
nbleton, Eckert, Davis: Connecticut. Elbra Raker, Rrooklyn: Delaware, L. A. Stearns, Newark; 
s Field Georgia, J. F. Reinhardt, Tifton: Illinois. V. G. Milum, Urbana: Iowa. F. B. Paddock, 
H. be Ames: Maryland, George J. Abrams, College Park: Manitoba, E. C. Martin, Winnipeg: 
ng, Dee Michigan, R. H. Keltv East Lansing: Minnesota, Mykola H. Havdak, St. Paul: Missouri, 
Tucson, Leonard Haseman, Columbia: New Hamoshire. J. R. Hepler. Durham, and E. J. Ras- 
Jan W. mussen: New York. E. J. Dyce, Ithaca: Ohio, Chas. A Reese, Columbus: Oklahoma, C. F. 
ms Stiles, Stillwater; Ontario, G. F. Townsend, Guelvh: Oregon, H. A Scullen, Corvallis; 
. Goo Pennsylvania, W. W. Clarke, Jr.. State College: South Carolina, E. S. Prevost, Clemson; 
tary Tennessee, George Herrington, Knoxville: Utah. George F. Knowlton, Logan: Virginia, 
Creuse’ ey W. Weatherford (part time), Vernon Hill; Wisconsin, Wisconsin Horticulture 
- ociety. 
Miller, (Where we did not hear from a state, we repeated last year’s listing.) 
, 9 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns 


References required 
each 


_ ae now re not known to us. Rate: 12c 
on. ch initial, each word in names and addre .. 

as “a” and the longest word possible for the pg gg hE 
(regardless of how many figures in it), count as 


per counted word, 


advertiser to use, as well as any numb 
one word. Copy should be in by the 10th 


of the month preceding. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manu- 
facturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


WHITE AND AMBER Honey in 60’s or 
660 lb. drums. Alexander Co., 819 Rey- 
nolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


WHITE CLOVER — liquefied, strained. 
40c pound in sixties. 6 five pounds, $14.00. 
na gg, honey, 25c pound. Busy Bee 
Farm, orth Abington, Massachusetts. 











HONEY AND WAX WANTED _ 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


’ WANTED—wWhite and amber honey, any 
amount. D. F. Treap, 216 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


HONEY & BEESWAX—Highest prices 








paid. Mail samples. Advise quantity. 
BRYANT & SAWYER, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA. 


ver or Light Amber. C. H. Denny, 483 
Moody Street, Akron, Ohio. 


“HONEY WANTED—CARLOADS ONLY. 
WHITNEY HONEY COMPANY, PUYAL- 
LUP, WASHINGTON. 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
lb. cans furnished if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl grades. Carloads 
or less. Also beeswax. Pay top prices. 
H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York 7, N. Y. 








HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and vari- 
dties. Highest cash prices aid. Mail 
samples. tate =. HAMILTON & 
—-= 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, 

alif. 

WANTED — Light extracted honey in 
60’s. Clover preferred. J. Jones, 115 W. 
82nd St., New York 24, N. Y. 

WANTED—Clover extracted and comb 
honey. any TT State price in first 
letter. C. Jankowski, Prairie View, Ills. 








WILL BUY BEESWAX—Make offer to 
Bernard Hermann at Ribeauville, Haut- 
rhin, France. 

SOUTHERN HONEY WANTED — Many 
big southern honey producers have sold 
all their grades of honey to the ALEX- 
ANDER COMPANY for years. Our deal- 
ings will bring you back year after year. 
Try us. A reputable firm of long standing. 
THE ALEXANDER COMPANY, 819 Rey- 
nolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 
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mtg —— OUTFITS, $1.00: 
colony records, -15¢ stpaid. S u 
wick Apiaries, Waban, ” vais 


HONEY LABELS — Improved designs, 
embodying color, balance, simplicity, and 
distinction. Please send for free samples 
and prices. C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY, 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


We carry a complete stock of bee sup- 
plies and honey containers. Write for our 
price list. Prairie View Honey Company, 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling. $1.75 postpaid. INSTANT FRAME 
SPACERS, seven-eight-nine, Fast — accu- 
rate. $1.50 postpaid. Free circulars. George 
Leys, 48 Drake Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


NOTICE PACKAGE BEE MEN 
We can supply you any number of 3 lb. 
shipping cages made of poplar with bind- 
ing strips and nails less wire and cans. 
KD F. O. B. Sylvester, Ga. at 25c each in 
lots of 100 or more. Write Hylan? Api- 
aries, Sylvester, Ga. 


FOR SALE — Standard 10 frame bee 
hives. New, made of best grade yellow 
poplar,the material we have used for 
years. With frames and flat tops covered 
with galvanized or aluminum sheets, $4.00 
gach, KD in lots of five F. O. B. West 
Elkton, Ohio. Several hundred 10 frame 
hive bodies used but good, no disease, at 
$1.00 each. 750 sets 8 frame good clean 
used telescope covers with inner covers 
and reversible bottoms at $1.75 per set 
F. O. B. Apalachicola, Fla. Write Hyland 
Apiaries, West Elkton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—General assortment of bee 
supplies, new and used. Write your needs 
or go with your truck on Saturdays, to R. 
A. Coykendale, 1102 North Cory St., Find- 
lay, Ohio. We wish to serve you. W. D 
Achord. 

100 cases good used 60’s, 2 cans to case. 
35c case. DR. HAYMAN, Doylestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—4 frame Root Buckeye pow- 
er extractor, reversible baskets, good con- 
dition with 13 horse power electric motor. 
James G. Howland, Berkshire, N. Y 


FOR SALE—200 5-frame colonies, $10 
each. Ready May ist. Inspection certifi- 
cate furnished. Gordon C. Pratt, Munns- 
ville N. Y. 

FOR SALE—100 colonies Italian bees, 2 
story, 10 fr., plenty stores, sell all or any 
part. Lots of extra hives and other equip- 
ment, all clean. Guaranteed free from dis 
ease. N. S. Gladish, Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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500 colony outfit at cost. Must sell on 
account of health. Bees guaranteed to be 
free from disease. Idd@al location 30,000 
acres white Dutch and alsike seed area. 
:. = Mundell, R. I. Box 362, Lewiston, 
Idaho. 


BECAUSE OF AGE AND DISABILITY 
I will consider — my 300 colony bee 
business with yard locations and honey 
house equipment. No disease found in past 
five years. Local market has taken all my 
honey for several years. A fine chance 
for some young man to take over where I 
—_ off. George Jaquays, East Jordan, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—Use hive binder, forget 
staples. On in a jiffy, weight 242 lbs., price 
$1.50. Rights reserved. Hive branding fig- 
ures. Write Broad Acres Apiaries, Shelton, 
Conn. 


FOR SALE—Immediate delivery. Tele- 
scoping aluminum covers, Masonite lined. 
Ten frame standard or Modified Dadant. 
Photo on request. Shipped assembled and 
ready to use. Price $1.90 each, plus tax. 
Order direct from Cliff Webber, Coon 
Rapids, Iowa. 


HYDRAULIC WAX PRESS, large capac- 
ity, 10 ton pressure, 2000 lbs. daily, elec- 
trically operated, together with large steel 
melting tank. Price $550 complete. Guar- 
anteed. William Beckett, Strathroy, Ont. 


FOR SALE—500 beeway sdction holders 
with or without end blocks and 500 bee- 
way separators at 4c apiece. Elmer R. 
Wenger, Fountain City, Wis. 


FOR SALE—1000 colonies of bees in 2 
story 10 frame standard equipment. $11.00 
per colony. Inspected. Max Mayer, 525 
Cucamonga Ave., Pomona, Calif. 


WRITE FOR LOW CASH price glass jars 
and 5 lb. tin pails. Complete stock. Prompt 
shipment. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES—Local bee- 
keepers first. If inquiry not answered 
within week we have nothing:-for you. L. 
M. ree Company, Edmeston, New 
York. 


FOR SALE—98% heart Cypress 10-frame 
reversible bottom boards, new, nailed up. 
10 or more, $1.10 each; 50 or more, $1.00 
=. Fred L. Poole, Elizabethtown, N. C., 

%. 2. 


FOR SALE—50 hives of bees, 10 frame 
2 story, strong with bees and honey, 
$20.00 each. Inspected. Louis Ginstie, 2 
Acacia Dr., Dayton, Ohio. 


SIXTY Modified-Dadant hives complete 
with metal and inner covers, cypress bot- 
toms, and wired frames. Well painted, 
$5.50 each. One Root uncapping machine, 
near new, $27.00. Fifty ten-frame 7 wire 
excluders, near new, 90c each. Oliver 
Mayer, Preston, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—VOHO Entrance Closures! 
They save you valuable time, your bees, 
and your equipment. VOHO Entrance 
Closures securely screen an entrance in 
less than 3. seconds. VOHO Entrance 
Closures automatically lock into position 
when placed in the entrances. There are 
12 distinct occasions when VOHO En- 
trance Closures will facilitate your bee- 
keeping operations. VOHO Entrance Clo- 
sures allow maximum ventilation with the 
least disturbance to the bees. Write for 
quantity prices and facts about these a- 
mazing new aids to beekeeping. Prices to 
sell—Upper, $0.80—Lower, $1.30. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. VOHO PRODUCTS, 
R. F. D. 2, Ogdensburg, New York. 


May, 1947 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











HONEY WANTED 


Mail your offerings and samples to us. 
Prompt cash on receipt of Honey. 


Jewett & Sherman Company 
Lisbon Rd. & Evins Ave. 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 
1204 W. 12th St., Kansas City 7, Mo. 











HONEY WANTED 


FOR EXPORT AND DOMESTIC 
All Grades - Any Quantity 


Foreign Commodities Corp. 
100 Hudson Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 














SUUEEUCCEECUCUUOUEUUEUEOUEOEOUAUUEUASUCUREUROROOEOUEOEEO SOU EO ROO EREOOEOE SEEDS By 


“Opportunity only Knocks Once” 
(so they say) 


If You Need Bee Supplies, 
ACT PROMPTLY 

_We now have a complete stock of 
hive bodies, bottom boards, covers, 
supers, frames, comb foundation, etc. 

We will be glad to quote our 1947 
prices if you care to send us a list of 
your requirements. 

Our 1947 price lists will be in the 
mails within a few weeks. Write for 
your copy. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 
229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Jumbo Foundation 
10 Sheet wae rr (6 sheets 
60 


per )J--+-- 60. 
50 Sheet Pkg. 974 x 1634” (6 sheets 
per Ib.) - - - = $7.55. 

Can be split to make shallow frame 
foundation for split btm. bar frames. 
Save 15%. Medina Only. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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sossccsscsssssssonsensssscscssccccs "% SULFA FOR AFB—25 tablets 50c; 50 for 
: $1.00; 100, $1.50; 1000, $6.00, postpaid. — 
THE BARNES Free circular. Quick shipment. Walter T. WwW 
Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. man 
EASY WAY FOR SALE—Standard ten frame_hive vod 
POLLEN TRAP — bee — * en white. J. W. age 
: rady, afee, N. Y. first 
= FOR SALE—245 colonies bees, $32 each. 
Be ready to build those With all equipment. Ten frame drawn L 
big colonies that get the comb. 50 frame Moctmen, extractor. Plen- os . 
y supplies. Certificate of inspection fur- 
HONEY CROPS uiehe watere Zupko, 4463—23 St., Wyan- pal 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR otte, Michigan. : 
- = first 
NATURAL POLLEN for brood rear- i 
ing. The best crop insurance you can _BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE a3 
a. Proper feeding gives amazing. Gleanings cannot guarantee that all bees — 
results. advertised for sale in its classified col- GC 
BEE SAFE, BEE SURE, pane ing free from - geal ber use all bee 
possible care in accepting advertisements, e 
BEE READY but we cannot be held responsible in case outfi 
The BARNES Pollen Trap offers disease appears among bees sold. We sug- tion. 
you these special features: gest that prospective buyers ask for cer- and * 
outane i a. TRAFFIC CON- a of inspection as a matter of pre- — 
D TO A MINI- caution. orr 
URODUCHON. evERETMiG Wee. |, Caurnan packges, Begs apd Gi | wr 
E pring Delivery, 2 lb. pkg. $5.00; 3 Ib. ob. | 
ESSARY PROVIDED IN ONE UNIT; J 
LARGE POLLEN TRAY WITH SPE pkg. $6.00. Untested queens, $1.40 each. ainibit 
CIAL CONSTRUCTION TO PREVENT Lewis and Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. ee: 
SPOILAGE; OTHER FEATURES MILLER & EVANS — Booking package — 
THAT MAKE IT CAREFREE AS POS- bees for spring delivery. Write. Cauca- HO 
SIBLE; PAYS FOR ITSELF IN ONE sians. Miller and Evans. Three Rivers, Rubb: 
SEASON. Price $4.95 FOB Oakland, Texas. _ eh Pe tS envel 
Nebraska. All orders accepted sub- : GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, good hon- postp 
ject to Material supplies and produc- ? | ey gatherers and easy to handle and a Wis. 
tion capacity. = | pleasure to look at. Untested queans, 
° e = $1.25 each. Tested, $2.50. Carolina Bee 
Russell-Barnes Apiaries : | Farm, Graham, N.'c. | We 
Oakland, Nebraska = BREWER’S LINE - BRED CAUCASIAN THE | 
= | QUEENS—We are booked solid until June KNIF 
— casiauiaelll ist. Queens after this date, $1.25 aach. Uses 
aE No package bees. Brewer Brothers Apiar- Blade 
SOY FLOUR POLLEN TRAPS ies, 3217 Hawthorne Road, Tampa 6, Flor- ag 
GREEN’S profit producing queens will 
BREWERS YEAST please you as they Rave pleased hundreds poten 
AND DRIED MILK of others. Famous the country over. EY S/ 
Also our famous K & S Pre-Mix Where could you do better? Price $1.25 ington 
Pollen Su meme Re 4 | ame each. D. P. Green, R. 2, Deland, Fla. BUT 
utors of Staley’s Lo-Fat High Protein CAUCASIAN QUEENS to fill your hives 
expeller processed soy flour for bee- with gentle high producing bees. Howard winery 
KeePSLLION & SONS APIARIES Crom, Ripon, Calif. tb. bai 
Paris, Illinois ITALIAN QUEENS, satisfaction assured, 100-Ib 
prices upon request. A trial convinces. Free i 
LANGE APIARIES, Llano, Texas. ait — , 
.? . ~ THREE-BANDED ITALIANS—Certified: ~- 
The Beekeepers’ Magazine Queens, 1-24, $1.40; 25-09. $1.30; 100, up, ii, Mi 
. $1.20. Packages wi ueens, . 1-24, 
oP — oe prong = $4..50; 25-99, $4.25; 100 up, $4.00. 3 Ib. er 
you navent seen 1S $5.85, $5.55, and $5.25 respectively. Prices Rais 
popular journal, send for reduced 20% for June. Cottage Hill Apiar- round 
free sample copy. ies, Rt. 2, Mobile, Alabama. by dous ¢ 
’ . i .. 
The Beekeepers’ Magazine EARLY PACKAGE BEES. Prompt ship- War 
ment begins May 10. Two pound package e bi 
3110 Piper Road, Lansing 15, Mich. and queen, $6.50 postpaid; Three und R 47, 
package and queen, $7.00 postpaid. hoice — 
M d B k a Italian a hoe = Fe 
odern Beekeeping eet. eee M. Res, Seyaneve RAIS 
The picture magazine of beekeep- GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. Write 
ing. We show you with pictures how D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. how tc 
to do the job easier, quicker, and PURELY MATED Italian Queens from backya 
better. Special inventor’s page. high producing stock through May and stitute, 
One year, $1.00. Free sample copy. June, $1.00 each. You will like them. W. 
Modern Beekeeping A. Fletcher, Garland, Texas. 
Paducah, Kentucky ITALIAN QUEENS—Northern bred for ~ANIS 
a business; Safe arrival. 50th Breeding Sea- 1% oun 
s 9 son. Untested, $1.25; Extra Select Un- Elgin 
s CASH BUYERS tested, $1.50. Booking orders for June de- pss scan 
: H &B livery. I. F. Miller, Warren, Pa., R 3. __ Dy 
: oney eeswax BEES FOR SALE—90_ hives standard, a's 
= Bryant & Sawyer, Los Angeles 21 10 frames, story and half. Inspetced. An- b 
: F eekee 
“a suneauenaucenane e gus Carruthers, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. COMP 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced queen yard 
man. Year around employment in yards 
and shop. We can furnish a good modern 
home to live in. Give full information, 
age, experience, and salary expected in 
first letter. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


WANTED — Experienced queen and 
package bee men for our apiaries. Only 
honest reliable men considered, no booz- 
ers. Give full information, age, experi- 
ence reference, and salary expected in 
first letter. Good opportunity for right 
parties. YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, 
GEORGIA. 


GOOD OPPORTUNITY for first class 
bee man in a modern California apiary. 
Able to assist in managing 1500 colony 
outfit in honey and package bee produc- 
tion. House furnished. State qualifications 
and wages expected. Also need two exper- 
ienced or inexperienced helpers. F. E. 
Morrison, Rt. 2, Auburn, Calif. 


WANTED BEEMAN for year around 
job. Box 783, Dillon, Mont. 


PRINTIN 
HONEY LABELS, 1000, $2.00. Samples. 
Rubber stamps, 65c. 100 each noteheads 
envelopes, $1.25. Presto staplers, $1.25, 
postpaid. Brooks, B 120 B. E. Arkansaw, 
Wis. 


























SUPPLIES 

~Here’s what you have been waiting for. 
THE NO. 10 ELECTRIC UNCAPPING 
KNIFE. The best knife on the market. 
Uses either A.C. or D.C. 110-volt current. 
Blade, 10 in. long, 214% in. wide, 4% in. 
thick. High carbon knife steel. High and 
low heat. Faster than most steam knives. 
Order two, have a_ spare. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price, $13.50 postpaid. HON- 
EY SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 No. Wash- 
ington Ave., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


BUY YOUR POLLEN SUBSTITUTE RE- 
QUIREMENTS NOW. We have hard-to-get 
Dried Brewers Yeast at 35c per lb.; 100- 
lb. bags, $23.50; Soybean flour, 15c per lb.; 
100-lb. bags, $8.95. F.O.B. Minneapolis. 
Free instructions for using included with 
your order. HONEY SALES COMPANY, 
1806-08 No. Washington Ave., Minneapolis 
11, Minn. 








“RABBITS 


Raise giant Chinchilla rabbits, Year 
round income. Ideal occupation. Tremen- 
dous demand for gorgeous furs, delicious 
meat. Great scarcity means large profits. 
We buy your youngsters. Willow Farm, 
R 47, Sellersville, Pa. 


TURKEYS 
"RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. 
Write for Free Information explaining 
how to make up to $3000.00 in your own 


backyard. Address: National Turkey In- 
stitute, Dept. 253, Columbus, Kansas. 
SEEDS 
ANISE HYSSOP SEED. Packet, 25c. 
1, ounce, $1.10. James Beecken, Route 1, 
Elgin, Ill. ae 
SEND POSTAL FOR NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED folder on honey plants, wax 
moth control, garden insecticides, other 
beekeeping items. TRITOX CHEMICAL 
COMPANY. WASHINGTON, IND. 


May, 1947 
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QUEENS - - - QUEENS | 


Three Band Italians, the best that 
can be raised. We specialize in 
raising queens of good quality. A 
health certificate is sent with ev- 
ery order. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 

1 to 25 .... $1.25 each 

25 to 50 1.20 each 

50 up 1.15 each 


Alamance Bee Company 
Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr. 
Graham, N. Carolina 














Norman’s Package Bees 


and Queens 
3-Band Italians 


, Why wait? Order NOW and be 
sure of getting the Highest Quality 
Bees and Queens available. We guar- 
antee purely mated queens. Full 
weight packages, Prompt service, 
State health certificate, safe arrival 
and satisfaction. 


Untested Queens 
Tested Queens 

2 Ib. pkg. with Queen 
3 Ib. pkg. with Queen 


John A. Norman 
p 2 Ramer, Ala. 








See ee ee eT TTT TUTTE TTT TT TT 


THE JOHN M. DAVIS STRAIN 


? ITALIAN QUEENS 
= BRED THE DAVIS WAY 
= Guaranteed to please 
= Untested $1.25 each 
= Tested 2.00 each 
After June 30th, 1.00 each 
Untested only 
Cash with order 


Little’s Apiaries 
P. O. Box 122 


Shelbyville, Tennessee 
Where Quality Reigns 


PO UL ULL ALLL 











~~ | Seem 


Italian — 1947 — Queens | 


Three-Banded Leather Colored Bees 
Shipping season April 1 to Nov. 31 
$1.20—Selected Untested, ea.—$1.20 
$1.50-Tested, 15 to 20 days, ea.-$1.50 
Postpaid, Air Mail, with health cer- 
tificate. Prompt service. We satisfy. 
GOOCH APIARIES 
Box 266 
Farmersville, Texas 
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‘Lest You Forget the 
Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your bees and queens from 
Alabama Apiaries 


25 years satisfactory service 
Bees and queens at prevailing 
prices. Our aim—Once a cus- 

tomer always a customer. 


Alabama Apiaries 
Uriah, Alabama 

















Whittle’s 


Leather colored Italians 


Book your order now for 1947 
1947 Packages with Queen 


2 Ibs. 3 lbs. 4 lbs. 

1-24 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 
24-99 4.25 5.55 6.85 
100-up 4.00 5.25 6.50 


Our bees and service will please you 


G. E. Whittle 


Greenville, Alabama 














3-Band Italian Queens 


of highest quality. Immediate 

shipment. $1.50 each; 25 and 

up, $1.25 each. After June 1, 
$1.10 each. 


E. R. Raley 
Box 1610 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 




















HOLLOPETER’S 


Hardy, hustling, honey-gath- 
ering Italians. Young laying 
queens, $1.25 each. Booked 
full until in June. No pack- 
age bees. 
White Pine Bee Farms 
Rockton, Pa. 
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LAST CALL THIS SPRING—DROP us 
A_POST CARD FOR OUR NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED FOLDER on nectar and pollen 
bearing shrubs and trees. A few of our 
specials: AMERICAN BASSWOOD, 18-24 
inch, per 50, $12.00, by express. Four for 
$1.20 ; three 2-3 ft. for $1.20, postpaid. 
4-5 ft., $1.00 each; 5-6 ft., $1.75 each: 6-8 
ft., $2.25 each; 8-10 ft., $3.00 each by ex- 
press. Cordata European Basswood, 4-5 
ft., $2.00 each. Pyramidal Grafted Bass- 
wood, 4-5 ft., $2.25 each; 5-6 ft., $2.75 
each; 6-8 ft.. $3.50 each. Pussy Willow, 2-3 
ft., 50, $17.00, by express; three for $1.20 
postpaid. Pea Tree (Caragana) 12-18 in., 
50 for $4.50; 18-24 in., per 50 $5.75 by 
express. Ten and eight postpaid for $1.20 
The new ZABELLI RED HONEYSUCKLE 
shrub 12-18 in. per 50, $10.50; 18-24 in., 
50 for $12.50; 2-3 ft., 50 for $15.00; by ex- 
press. Four, three, and two _ respectively 
postpaid for $1.20. The Marrowii and 
PINK Tartarian HONEYSUCKLE shrubs, 
18-24 in., 50 for $11.00; 2-3 ft., 50 for 
$12.50 by express, four and two respective 
postpaid for $1.20. And 70 more items for 
a better bee pasture. NICOLLET COUNTY 
NURSERY, St. Peter, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY 


BEES WANTED—75 or 100 colonies of 
bees in early May. Fred Russell, Chelms- 
ford, Mass. 


WISH TO BUY bees, equipment, new or 
used, from Michigan to Florida including 
both. Paul D. Thompson, 127 Ave. A. N. 
E., Winter Haven, Fla. 


WANTED—BEES with _ locations in 
Northern Ohio—Box 547 Gleanings, Me- 
dina, Ohio. 

WANTED— Tank, 50 gallon or less. 
with gate, extractor, frames. Oscar Ter- 
hell, Waubun, Minn. 

WANTED—Honey extractor, Woodman 
30 preferred, any make or size consid- red. 
State condition and give price first letter. 
James Haifleigh, Sebring, Florida. 


POSITION WANTED 





























skilled queen 
breeder and package bee producer in the 
South. Elderly married man, very active, 
with professional training, would like to 
secure experience in this field. Salary of 
second importance. Box 100, Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 

RETIRED married man with highschool 
education wants to work with experi- 
enced beekeeper for the season of 1947, 
to get the necessary experience as a bee- 
keeper. Purchase of smaller bee farm af- 
terwards possible. Box 200, Gleanings, 
Medina, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITH BEES—Haw- 
kins and Atkins—nineteenth edition, com- 
plete beekeeper’s manual, 60c, post aid. 
Quantity discounts available—Mrs. en- 
nith Hawkins, 1010 Eighth Street, Watdr- 
town, Wisconsin. 

MAGAZINES 

THE BEE WARLD—The leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only internation- 
al bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 


tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post 
free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in the 
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Club including subscription to the pager | 
10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The | l 
OP US Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- J ca N 4 i? N 4 
[ILLUS- land. 
pollen 
of our THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe on- 66 1 9 bd 
~— ly bee journal in wo Sample copy a- Magnolia State Strain 
dur for ainst 25 cents (or is 6d.) postage stamp. 7 
—— Goariy. _ a Ss “Rolesien tiaaeiene Italian Bees and Queens 
; 6- Order. Apply upen Apiaries imalay- 
bY ex: as) Ramgarh, Dist., Naini Tal. U. P. India. at a ae gery Demy Bo 
Y = 
’ < great mountains now appear as ant- 
‘aan _WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—of- hills, and insignificant. All things 
- ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers must come to an end, even in a bad 
ow, 2-3 Association. One year, $1.00; in combina- winter. Persistence has its rewards 
r $1.20 tion with_one year’s subscription to Glean- and we see now that our labors 
18 in., ings in Bee Culture, $2.25. Wallingford fae met toon i Ga ie Eee 
+ an Building, Winnipeg, Canada. things going our way once more, and 
: : even the weather won’t be able to 
—— Read the South African Bee Journal to dent our armour much from now on. 
b be conversant with conditions from far We are sorry indeed that a single 
, ively afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- order had to be delayed, but the ele- 
“1 oe ther particulars write the Hon. Treas- ments combined against us; this has 
» urer, E. E. A. Leach, Box 57, East Rand been a winter and spring of ex- 
50 a P. O. Transvaal, South Africa. tremes. By the time you read this 
Scalia 2 3 we hope we will have caught up wit 
cog DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- our schedule and that shipments will 
YUNTY formation about sheep and sheep ranch- be moving on or near specified dates. 
ing methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT Prices: 
pices RAISER reaches more sheepm@n with . 24 25-99 100 
more information on range sheep than 1- - m% 
any other magazine published. Subscrip- 2 lb. pkg. w. queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
pe tion, $1.50. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, 3 Ib. pkg. w. queen 5.85 5.55 i 
oe Ag Texas. Queens 1.40 1.30 p 
anes ] * ’ 
we i Jensen's Apiaries 
—s Protect your future. Buy your Tee 
bc | extra Savings Bonds now. Macon, Mississippi 
ms in 66 ; 1 i ” 
s, Me | - peiinmont Where Quality is a First 
—— | <a ==aaae 
r less. ’ ’ 
r Ter- ' : 
a | | For Three-Band Italian MACK’S QUEENS 
oom. | Package Bees and Queens 
H (They Speak for Themselves) 
— \ . the demand this season , sisted 
- ) is still greater than ever. Our Big — ul —. 
queen \ Sorry I am booked to ca- serene hae = ing 
‘ ‘ . 
—S pacity on orders until May pe finis a t oe te aie ng se 
lary of | 15th. Will accept more or- — etl oe ms nig : 
ings in \ ders for shipment after eos pone oe “4 eee urn 
1school | then. Remember I serve —— oe ee Seers 
experi- : x which we can fully Guarantee. 
f 1947, ‘ to serve again. 
a bee- H Please remember there are 30 
- ‘ . 
a ' Prices as follows: years back of all queens we ship. 
Lotsof: Queens  2)b. 3 lb. Although all prices have been 
\ 1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 advanced materially our System 
‘ . . 
=e " 25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 allows us a fair profit at last 
—Haw- : : : 
nae ' 100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 season’s price of $1.00 each. 
ystpaid. ' 
Ken- ‘ 
Watar- For queenless packages : All queens for May already 
\ deduct price of queen. Booked. Several for June. 
iH 
erm \\ ° 
journal Farris Homan Herman McConnell & Sons 
> \ Shannon, Miss. Robinson Rte. 2 Illinois 
y post \ 
in the WII 
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QUEENS FOR REQUEENING 
AND INCREASE 


Available after May Ist 


PACKAGE BEES 
Available after May 20th 


Three-band Italian, hardy and 
gentle. Disease free. 


QUEENS (young and laying) 
prices before June Ist: | 

$1.40 each, lots of from 1 to 24. 
After June Ist: 

$1.10 each. Mail postpaid. 


Package bee prices May 20th and 
later: 

Lots of 1 to 24, 2-lb., $4.20; 3-lb., 
$5.55; 4-lb., $6.90; 5-lb., $8.25 
All above packages with queens 
2-lb. Booster pkg.(no queen) $3.10 
Package bees by Express only. 








Prompt service and safe delivery 
guaranteed. 


Order direct from this ad or write 


Crenshaw County Apiaries 
Rutledge, Alabama 


























PITTI 


New Round Aluminum Hive 
Built as the bees would have it built. 
Hive is 48 inches long. 28 frames 9% 
or 10 indhes diameter wired and foun- 

dation complete. Price $20.00. 


A. H. Schmidt 
White Bear Lake, R 8, Minnesota 





PALIT 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


ALARM CLOCKS repaired by mail. 
Prompt service. Pack carefully. Jehile B. 
Kirkhuff, Harford, Pa., Box 84. 


FOR SALE—Standard eight and 10 frame 
bee hives. Number 1's, 9242c each. Hoff- 
man frames, $7.00 per 100. Four cleat cov- 
ers, 70c each. Bottom boards, 70c each. 
KD and FOB factory. All material made 
of Genuine Idaho White Pine. Prices sub- 
ject to change without notice. HAGEN- 
LUNCEFORD MFG. & SUPPLY, 2500 NO. 
FOURTH STREET, COEUR D‘ALENE, IDA. 
em 














A TALK TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 293) 


| their egg laying and this means a 








reduction in the field force of bees 
later on, at a time when an unusual- 
ly large force of bees is necessary 
for storing the crop. 

In some instances queens may fail 
during the spring months which 
makes it necessary to introduce 
young queens. 

If a Swarm Comes Out, What Then? 

The old method of hiving a 
swarm was to put it in a hive ona 
new stand. The modern method is 
to move the parent hive from which 
the swarm issued, to a new stand, at 
least 8 or 10 feet away from the old 
stand, place the hive intended for 
the swarm on the parent stand, then 
put the swarm into it. This means 
that some of the old bees from the 
parent hive placed on the new stand 
will drift back to the old stand, and 
the bees that are out in the fields 
during the time the swarm issues 
will return to the parent stand, 
strengthening the swarm. 

Another advantage is that the 
parent hive is not likely to cast a 
second or third swarm when put on 
to a new stand. The hive is practi- 
cally depleted of old bees and is too 
weak to cast a swarm. In due time 
there should be a laying queen in 
the parent hive that has been set 
aside. 








_FOR SALE—New 10-frame standard bee 
hives, complete with telescoping metal cov- 
ers and inner covers, $6.00. Complete comb 
honey supers, no foundation or sections, 
$2.00. Hive body and frame, $2.50. Shal- 
low extracting super with frames, $1.75. 
on Everett Shelhamer, Churubusco, Rt. 1, 
ndiana 


FOR SALE—50 or 100 11% story 8 frame 
colonies of bees, metal covers, $16.00 each. 
100 8--frame supers, drawn combs, $3.00 
each. Bees inspected. My pride yard of 53 
years of keeping bees. Wm. H. Keyser, Rt. 
3, Schermerhorn Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 


DUE TO ILLNESS must sell 400 strong 
colonies of bees. Two and three stories. 
Good combs drawn on wired foundation. 
Most supers full of honey. Priced for quick 
sale. Inspection certificate furnished. R. 
H. Swinn, Rt. 2, Box 132K, Santa Cruz, 
California. 











QUALITY THREE BANDED 
der a natural honey flow. 


each order. 





QUEENS—Fresh From Our Yards 


eens are scientifically reared from high producing colonies un - 
a They are extra large and will build up your 
colonies at once. Guaranteed live delivery and a health certificate with 


PRICES: 1 to 25, $1.20; 26 to 50, $1.10; 100 or more, $1.00 each 
All queens after June Ist, 90c each 


CENTRAL LOUISIANA APIARIES, Marksville, La. 
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IMPORTATION OF QUEENS IN- 
TO THE UNITED STATES 
(Continued from page 277) 
been lost, and there is no way to de- 
termine or even to have reasonable 
assurance that queens which may 
be available in Europe are purely 
mated or in any way better than 
queens obtainable in this country. 
It isn’t necessary to call any bee- 
keeper’s attention to how quickly 
an apiary deteriorates when neglect- 


Many branches of agriculture, 
particularly fruit and seed produc- 
tion, are dependent on pollinating 
insects and more and more this de- 
pendence is falling on honeybees. 
Every precaution must be taken to 
safeguard the bees upon which the 
fruit and seed industry and honey 
production depend. 

Canada is a large market for 
package bees and queens. It does 
not have Acarine disease and to 
prevent the entry of Acarapis woodi 
Canada allows no bees to be import- 
ed from Continental Europe. Bees 
can be shipped freely either way a- 
cross the Canadian border on the 
basis that both countries take the 
responsibility to enforce the rules 
and regulations relative to the im- 
portation of adult bees. To carry 
out the resulting obligation to pro- 
tect the beekeeping industry it is 
proposed to continue to scrutinize 
all requests for permits to import 
queens with the greatest care. Per- 
mits will be issued only where thie 
importer demonstrates he can qual- 
ify with the full requirements of 
the rules and regulations. Any one 
desiring to import queen bees is 
urged to consider carefully the haz- 
ard that may exist. After full con- 
sideration the rules and regulations 
should be carefully studied before 
making application for a _ permit. 
The law and the rules and regula- 
tions are published in full in De- 
partment Circular No. 287, entitled 
“The Occurrence of Diseases of A- 
dult Bees, IT’. 

— Ee 
SEYMOUR E. BAILEY 
(Continued from page 288) 
the last two years he has been em- 
ployed by the Madison Farm Bureau 
Cooperative of London, Ohio, serving 
as manager and assistant manager. 

The selection of Mr. Bailey as State 
Apiarist was made with the endorse- 
ment of the Ohio State Beekeepers’ 
Association . 


oo 
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Smith’s Bees and Queens 


We will have plenty of packages 
and queens for June delivery. 
Will also have a limited amount 
of each the last ten days of May. 
Write us for our late May prices 
on selected young queens and 
good weight packages of young 
bees. 


Prices for June and later 


Queens 2-lb. 3-Ib. 

pkgs. pkgs. 

1-24 $1.10 $4.20 $5.55 
25-99 1400 3.95 5.25 
100 or more -90 3.70 4.95 


Our service and bees will please 
you so let us know your needs. 


ae 
N. B. Smith & Co. 


Calhoun, Alabama 
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> IMPROVED QUALITY ITALIAN 
= BEES THAT WILL STAND THE 


TEST 
1-25 26-100 102-500 
pkgs. pkgs pkgs. 
2-lb. pkg. $4.40 $4.25 $4.00 
3-lb. pkg. 5.40 5.25 5.00 
4-lb. pkg. 6.40 6.25 6.00 
5-lb. pkg. 7.40 7.25 7.00 


All packages with young queens 
QUEENS untested 


1-25 26-100 
$1.25 $1.00 
Prompt shipment, live delivery 


guaranteed 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia 


= 
TTT 














" on 
QUEENS ITALIAN QUEENS 
Why be robbed of a honey crop by a 
poor queen? Replace now with a young 
queen fresh from our yards. Will have 
plenty available after May 15. 
Prices 
1-24, $1.40 each; 25-99, $1.30 each; 
100-up, $1.20 each 
Airmail or clipped at no extra cost. 


: Eugene D. Cutts, Citronelle, Ala. 


DUCUUOORESEOSOOCOOCOEEOSESSSEGRORRODSs 














Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds now. 
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NOTICE 


Due to severe cold weather, our shipping schedule is from ten 
to fifteen days late. Most queen shipments are on time. Watch our 
June ad for queen and package bee offerings. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, La. 














ie 
QUEENS Fall Queens a Specialty QUEENS 


You send the order; I have the queens 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 
1 to 25, $1.35; 26 and up, $1.20—From Imported Strains. 
% books orders. Balance before shipping. All queens clipped and by 
air mail at no extra cost. (All Queens after June 15, $.100.) 
J.B. TATE & SON 
1029 No. 4th St., Nashville 7, Tenn. Tel. No. 34509M 











BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS 


Queens from our apiaries will give you beautiful gentle bees and service 
unexcelled. Experience over the years has taught us the how in rearing 
the best. You must be satisfied. Try them. 

Untested queens: 1 to 24, $1.25 each; 25 to 99, $1.15 each; 100-up, $1.10 each, 


Cotton Belt Apiaries, Box 163, Klondike, Texas. 











BETTER BRED QUEENS THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
We are booked to capacity until May 20th. Can furnish packages and queens 
after that date at the following prices: 


2 Ib. package with queen .......... $4.00 

3 Ib. package with queen .......... 5.25 

CE, Gsgi nee cde ek ane em eae ace 1,00 
Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Alabama 








GARON’S Package Bees & Queens 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


and Mraz’s Strain Bred for Resistance to A. F. B. 
We have some open dates for packages and queens 
from May 20th and later. 


SPRING 1947 
1to9 10 to 24 25to99 100 ormore 











2 Ibs. with queen $4.25 $4.15 $4.10 $4.00 
3 Ibs. with queen 5.30 5.20 §.15 5.00 
4 lbs. with queen 6.50 6.40 6.35 6.30 
Young laying queens 1.25 1.25 1.20 1.15 





Queens clipped at no extra cost. After June Ist deduct 
15 cents per package with queens and 15 cents per queen 
on loose queens. Dependability, Quality and Service. 


GARON BEE CO. Donaldsonville, Louisiana 








= 
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ps SS ey > 1] . 
Gentle Northern Queens : 
From Tested 3-Banded DIXIELAND’‘S : 
, Italian Breeding Stock : 
en This hardy improved strai f : 
our are being seared under natural — Leather-Colored Italians : 
ditions here in the NORTH. = 
Prices June Ist to October 20th: : Package Bees and Queens : 
be — poss (each) $1.35 = 
e = 
ni areas es — (each) 2.25 For May and June Delivery =: 
: xport Queens ....... (each 4.75 ; = 
See sete Uk Pande wtid caulintn ender. Unable to supply until May 15th = 
eee, Balance before shipment is made. - 
rn We ship Airmail postpaid 1-24 25-99 100-up 
| Prompt Service, a 2-lb. pkg. $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 : 
) Barger Apiaries 3-Ib. pkg. 5.85 5.55 5.25 3 
= Carey, Ohio 4-Ib. pkg. 7.20 6.85 6.50 : 
ee Queens 140 1.30 1.20: 
‘- Prices after June 1st : 
= 2-lb. pkg. $4.20 $3.95 $3.70 : 
UEENS UEENS = ‘ : : 
Q QUALITY @ = 3-Ib. pkg. 5.55 5.25 4.95 3 
. = 4-lb. , = 
Three Banded Italians Only = joes pkg 6.90 6.55 6.20 = 
We are booked up on packages _= 1.10 1.00 90 = 
———_ but expect to have plenty of = 
—-~ queens for the season. Guaranteed = z 
of highest quality or your money = Di e | e . = 
cheerfully refunded. : ixie an Aviaries = 
| CURRENT PRICES: | 3 Goseneiit Al: b : 
ice 1-24 5- -up xreenvl . = 
ing $1.40 $1.30 $1.20 ow 
ch. Allen Apiaries “ CUCCUEDUNEDUNCOEOOOODOGEOUECUESOTEOEEOOUESOOSOEEOOEODOROOERORSSEOREEEAS 
R. F. D. Box 213 aimee ibaa mais a 
| Semmes, Alabama SLL LF) A) A) A) a eR) ee ( emme«)-47£ 
onan 4 
: CARNIOLANS | 
eens cae 
CAUCASIANS ; 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST; 
PLANT'S Untested queens about June 15th. ' 
a -* _— will take my output 
1 a ate. 
= = . Price Untested queens - - $1.00 ch. 
3-Banded Italians By Air Mail 4c extra per oaens 

Part of my orders up to March 
We are fully booked to May 1st for QUEENS and. PULL coLo- 

JT. accidentally estro) ° S 
5th but have plenty of bees who have ordered above "previous te 
and queens for shipment after March 15th kindly repeat their or- 

d > i t itted, dat 
that date. of order. Thanks. Albert G. Hann. 
1-24 a4 35 340 Albert G. Hann 
+4 —o. ean wy “can Glen Gardner, New Jersey 
v- . p gs. . . . 

Queens, $1.25 each, any number — —___—_— 
e Above prices include young, SNevennunnnvensunceeuuuausuccucncescncusesesoooggsenseecesncessoscsogesneennerS 
laying queens and are F. O. B. Package Bees and Queens E 
shipping point. Queens are We are full booked to May 25th, but = 
postpaid have a — aa we can = 
Ss 1 June. = 
$1.00 per package with order, : PRICES AFTER JUNE Ist: z 
balance 10 days or more prior | |: fp. with queen 0... 423 
to shipping date. 5 Re 80 = 
We guarantee safe arrival and satis- = 
W. E. Plant faction. 10% hooks order, balance = 
: efore s ng. 3 
Rt. 2 Hattiesburg, Miss. “"hawen Bee Company , : 
= Rt.1, Box 49, Montegut, La. - 
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Leather Italian Bees and Queers 


We have been shipping breeder queens to Europe, Egypt. 
Australia, South America, and Cuba. This fact means much 
to you in that you may purchase these bees for your own re- 
queening at reasonable prices. 

We are proud to be in position to maintain the reputation 
om bees have made for themselves and for us. 

e guarantee that our queens are positively gentler than any Itali 
bee available and that their gathering ability ig superior to ~ other 
race or strain. They will not swarm unless badly neglected. These 
bees will make a living where others starve. 

With exceptional personnel in our organization, you may 
be sure that we are prepared to serve you well. 


Booked to May 20th 
Prices from April Ist to June Ist: 


Queens 2 lbs. 3 Ibs. 4 lbs. 

1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 6.85 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 6.50 
Prices after June Ist: 

1-24 $1.10 $4.20 $5.55 $6.90 
25-99 1.00 3-95 5.25 6.55 
100-up .90 3.70 4.95 6.20 


For Queenless packages deduct price of queen. Packages F. O. B. 
Jeanerette. Queens Prepaid. Clipped or by Airmail at no extra cost. 


The Rich Honey Farms 


Jeanerette, Louisiana. 





—_— aoe 7 














Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
eee $1.40 $4.50 $5.65 ae 
25-50..... 1.30 4.25 5.45 


ITALIAN QUEENS ... BEES 


Line bred since 1927. Queens raised from stock of 200 to 300 Ibs. after 
pulling bees all spring up into July. .Queens mated to drones from similar 
selection. .Also queens from resistant stock and mated in separate yard. Lots 
of open dates in May and June. 


We specialize in queens for large lots. Write for price on queens. 


Homer W. Richard, Rt. 3, Box 252-A, El Dorado, Ark. 











al 











Italian Package Bees 
Headed by Our Famous Queens 
Prices for 1947 Delivery: 
Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 lb 5 Ib. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 $8.55 
For orders over 24 please write us for price list. 
We solicit queen orders. Quality and Service guaran- 
teed. Apiaries accredited and certified by the Alahamz 
Department of Agriculture. 
0. K. ANDERSON & SON APIARIES | 
Box 193 Coffee Springs, Alabama 


one 
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ATTENTION 


Spring is very late here and we will likely run from one to two weeks 


late on package shipments. 
do. 


We are sorry, but this is the best we can 
Should you care to cancel you may do so at any time. 


We are entirely booked up on package bees and queens until June 1. 


Prices after May 20th 


Queens 

1 to 24 $1.10 
25 to 99 1.00 
100 up 90 


$4.20 
3.95 
3.70 


5 |b. 
$8.25 
7.85 
7.45 


3 |b. 
$5.55 
5.25 
4.95 


4 |b. 
$6.90 
6.55 
6.20 


Queenless Packages, deduct price of queen 


Queens clipped or airmailed at no extra cost 


Packages F.O.B. shipping point 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Mississippi 


“AS A RESULT OF A 
CONFERENCE in -Septem- 


ber, 1934, between representa- 
tives of the A.B.J., the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and the Iowa Extension 
Service, a search was started 
for colonies of bees reported to 
be showing resistance to Amer- 
ican Foulbrood.’’* 





From that date a yearly pro- 
cess of selection and _ testing 
has been going on. These are 
the DR queens offered by the 
Iowa Beekeepers’ Association. 


*Page 596—-THE HIVE AND 
T HONEYBEE 1946. 


Pkgs. w. DR Queen 


Queens 2 Ibs. 3 lbs. 
1-9 ea. $1.65 $5.20 $6.20 
10-49 ea. 1.50 5.00 6.00 
50-99 ea. 1.40 4.75 5.85 
100-up ea. 1.35 4.65 5.75 


} Iowa Beekeepers’ Assn. 
State House, Des Moines, Iowa 
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York’s Package 


Bees & Queens 


Quality Bred Italians 
Booked full until May 20th. 


Rush orders now before all 
dates are filled. 


Package Bees with Queen 
1-2 3-27 30-99 102-up 


2-lb. pkg. $4.50 $4.35 $4.20 $4.00 
3-lb. pkg. 5.50 5.35 5.20 5.00 
Extra Queens 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.35 


Queenless packages, deduct $1.15 
per package. 


Extra queens ordered separately 

are mailed, and package bees ship- 

ped by express only. Send $1.00 per 

ackage for deposit and balance not 

ater than two weeks prior to ship- 
ping date. 


York Bee Company 
(The Universal Apiaries) 
Jesup, Ga., U. S. A. 
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“= 20 YEARS AMONG THE BEES 
(Continued from page 266) 


PACKAGE BEE section “I have tried both and un 
qualifiedly prefer the plain 1% inch 


sections because: (1) it takes less 


AND QUEENS space per pound of honey, (2) it is 
easier to scrape and package, (3) it 


has a distinctly better, more mod- 








Abc 

. ern, neater appearance, and (4) the 

Leather Colored Italians super fixtures are easier to clean. In 

Bred for Production addition, I believe that the argument 

in the old bee literature is sound: 

Prices of Package Bees and Queens that bees work more readily in su- 

to 24 $4.00 ‘33.00 $128 pers with fences than in those with 

25 to 99 3.85 4.80 1.10 solid separators. Another point in 

100 or more 3.75 4.70 = 1.10 their favor that should appeal to 

; ; manufacturers in these days of 

—— 25% eS eee searcities and high costs is that 

der, balance ten days before ship- they require less wood and are eas- 
ping date. We replace any bees ier to make. Lows 
that die in transit if it our fault. Tonight, in a reminiscent mood, I a 
If it is the carriers’ fault, file turned the pages of “Gleanings in Pre 
claim with them. We start ship- Bee Culture” for July 15, 1913, ) 
ae February 1. Old customers with its cover picture of beehives in none 
will be given preference. a lovely glade of midsummer sun- 20 


shine and shadow. Thumbing these ( 
old pages brought back pleasant of gt 


e 
The Island Apiary memories. There was that inimit- acter 


able department ‘‘Stray Straws” by when 



























































° ° the sage of Marengo, Dr. C. C. Mil- less 
Collier City, Fla. ler, the equally delightful ‘“Conver- are | 
sations with Doolittle at Borodino, their 
~ New York,” “Siftings’” by J. E. fellov 
~ Crane, and “Our Homes” by A. I. self | 
- a : Root. I miss these departments (I alons 
Ww Sfter ‘May 1th i eens suppose we'd call them ‘‘columns” pore 
ro - ’ : a today). The passing of these great opny 
Write for prices on quantities. old bee masters has left voids in our was 
RAPIDES APIARIES journals that simply cannot be to be 
Winnfield, Louisiana filled. Their writings had a seren- more 
ity and a delightfully informal air days 
(Continued on next page) cnith 

errerrtrd ===== Pre rrr rrr rrr rere Wi 
a ame ee 
F Italian Bees and Queens for 1947 to 
F Hardy — High producing — Gentle H and 
2 lb. pkg. with young laying queen ........ $4.00 y ee i 
: Hane pkg. with young laying queen ........ 5.00 i bees 
‘ EP ae 6 ty ee ee 1.25 ' F 
iH We are completely booked to capacity up to May 10th. yi “3 
H B. J. Bordelon Apiaries, Moreauville, La. : iT 
Werte Brrr rte . shrin 
—_ >) >) mm: / prov! 
Packages SUNKIST Queens Be*- 
' Italian " twee 
j We have a few openings for late May packages. Packages until ye 
i June 15th. Queens through the summer. Guaranteed live delivery, ! in a 
’ health certificate, young mated queens, satisfaction. 10% books f = 
§ your order, balance 10 days before shipping. Queens postpaid, i all s 
i packages Express collect. : fram 
: Prices after May 25th: { Ye 
{ 2-Ib. with queen $3.80 Queens 85¢e j } ee 
; 3-lb. with queen 4.80 5 and 
! Sunkist Bee Co., Convent, Louisiana ' thin 
es r year 
May 
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Queens 





Above photo shows part of one of our queen yards containing over 10,000 nuclei 


Italian Bees and Young Queens 
PRICES: 


1to9 10t049 501099 100 and up 
2 lb. pkg. with queen (each) $4.50 $425 $4.15 $4.00 
3 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 
4 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 
(each) $1.35 Tested $2.00 


Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 








~s 





Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds now. 


20 YEARS AMONG THE BEES 
(Continued from previous page) 
of good fellowship that was char- 
acteristic of those tranquil days 
when people were less hurried and 
less beset with problems than we 
are today. They loved their bees, 
their fellow beekeepers, and their 
fellow men, and they loved life it- 
self and found it good—and passed 





along to their readers a sense of the - 


contentment and the serene philos- 
ophy of simple, useful living that 
was theirs. And all of them lived 
to be very old men. Most of us need 
more of that sort of life these hectic 
days. Our thinking would be clear- 
er, Our sense of values more in line 
with reality, our judgments and de- 
cisions less hasty and consequently 
wiser, and we would live longer 
and more happily. There seems to 
be something about the keeping of 
bees that is conducive to that sort 
of life. 

Wilmington, Delaware. 

[The lumber in full depth supers 
shrinks in a dry climate. The a depth 
provides for this shrinkage. In climates 
of extra moisture this shrinkage does not 
occur, leaving too ample a bee space be- 
tween upper and lower stories. When 
hive bodies are made the manufacturer 
does not know whether they will be used 
in a very dry or a more humid climate. 
Too wide a beespace is better than one too 
Narrow and to provide against the latter 
all supers are made 91% inches deep for 
frames 91g inches deep. 

Years ago a complete hive was provided 
with a division board. Most honey pro- 
ducers did not use the division boards 
and it seemed useless to provide some- 
thing which was not used. Therefore for 
years they have been omitted.—Ed. ] 
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Queens of the Golden West 
Buy Western-bred queens and 
package bees for best results. 
We are now booking orders 
for spring 1947. 


CLIFTON APIARIES 
Oroville, Box 684, California 























Package Bees for 1947 
Sold out for April 
Plenty of May Packages 
Eugene Walker 

Gridley, 





Calif. 


















Two and Three Frame Nuclei 
Have a Few Open Dates 
in May 
Walker Apiaries 
Box 894 Pharr, Texas 
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EASY TO PREPARE AND TO EAT 
(Continued from page 267) . 

chocolate mixture; cook 3 to 4 min- 
utes. Remove from heat; cool; add 
vanilla extract. Beat egg whites un- 
til stiff but not dry; gradually beat 
in remaining honey: fold lightly in- 
to cool chocolate mixture. Pour in- 
to greased baking dish; set in pan 
of hot water. Bake in slow oven, 
325 degrees F., for 45 minutes or 
until set. Serve warm with Mint 
Custard Sauce. Serves 6. 

Place stick of peppermint candy 
in custard sauce and let stand until 
partially dissolved. 
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LEATHER ITALIAN QUEENS tal 
and PACKAGE BEES 


We solicit both small and large queen orders—Place your order 1-! 
for requeening early. 95 -! 


In our 10 years of queen breeding we have developed a gentle but 100 
hardy Italian strain. 


Prices up to Ist of June: 








mo 








RU 


Queens 2 lbs. 3 lbs. 4 lbs. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 $7-20 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 6.85 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 6.50 
Prices after June Ist: 5 
1-24 $1.10 $4.20 $5.55 $6.90 wie 
25-99 1.00 3.95 5-25 6.55 — 
100-up .90 3.70 4.95 6.20 gymsnanne 
For Queenless packages; deduct price of queen : T 
Packages FOB Breaux Bridge. Queens prepaid. 5 
Will clip Queen’s wings and Ainmail at NO EXTRA CHARGE : 
Evangeline Bee Company 
Phone 33W : 
Breaux Bridge, La i+ 
3 Spr 












































é : {| ITALIAN PACKAGE 
> KNIGHT'S : |} BEEs AnD QUEENS 
} Booked {through May lo Guod pee 
7 u - — ~ 
Leather Colored Italians bees headed by ssiest young Gueen 
available after that date. No deposit 
required to book your order. Health 
ot certificate furnished.. Safe arrival 
UEEN aranteed. Queens shipped AIR- 
L. Postpaid. “ ‘ie 
1- -u 
The best honey gatherers. 2-Ib. packages $4.00 $3.75 
3-lb. packages 5.10 4.85 
* * *£ *& & Queens, any number 1.00 
“We strive to please’”’ 
Prices . + 26 
Lots of 1-24, $1-40 Port Gibson Apiaries 
25-99, 1.30 Port Gibson, Miss., U. S. A. 
100 up, 1.20 ~ — 
* * & ko ® ~~ s= 
No charge for clipping. Large Italian Bees 
a? ¢2 Improved Davis Strain 
P These Large Gentle Italians are ave 
Pure mating guaranteed. guaranteed to please you. Pure mat- ioe 
ed and live arrival guaranteed. A sey 
Unable to supply until May 20 breeder since 1912. Queens April - 
15th to May, $1.25 each. After June ‘ 
* * *& ok * Ist, tested queens, $2.00.. } It 
A. Reynolds 
° . , H 
: Jasper Knight & Sons Bedford Apiaries ' 
= Hayneville, Alabama = Haley, Tennessee " ] 
CTIIIIIIIIIIII Yoo 
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Package Bees with Queens 
Italians and Daughters of Queens 
Bred for Resistance 


Price list until June Ist 
Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 


pkgs. pkgs. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 
100 up 1.20 4.00 5.25 
Prices after June Ist 
Queens 

1-24 $1.10 

25-99 1.00 

100 up -90 


Homan Bros. 
Shannon, Miss. 














Three Banded Italian Queens 
After June Ist : 

1 to 11, $1.00 each : 

12 to 49, .95 each : 

50 or more, .90 each 


: Because of the extremely late 
: Spring, we cannot accept any 
: more orders for package bees. 





John C. Hogg 
Apiarist 
Tifton, Georgia 


Pa TiTITiiiits 





Bright Italian 
BEES & QUEENS 


We are not booked up yet with pack- 
age orders so we can still take on 
more. Place your order now before 


shipping starts and be on time. We 
have been shipping the bright 3- 
banded bees for 27 years. We guar- 


antee safe arrival and furnish health 

certificate. All packages F. O. B. 
Express. 

2-lb. pkg. w. queen, $4.25; 6-up, $4.15 

3-Ib. pkg. w. queen, 5.50; 6-up, 5.4 

Untested queens 1.30; 6-up, 

Tested queens 2.50; 6-up, 


Norman Bee Co. 
Ramer, Alabama 





{ 





Now Booking Orders for Package 
Bees and Queens for 1947 
Italian and Caucasian Queens 
Write for Prices 


R. E. LaBarre 
Box 172 Shasta Co. 
Cottonwood, California 


an m2 
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Package Bees 
and Queens 


With many choice dates yet un- 
filled on our order book we are most 
certain to be able to take care of 
that rush order of yours for our 
light three-banded Italian Bees and 
Queens—the large easy to work with 
queens noted for their honey gather- 
ing quality. 


For large order drop a card, and 
we'll quote price, or order direct 
from quotation below. 

Health, Service, and Live Delivery 
Guaranteed. 


3 lbs. with qn. 
1 to 24 ea. $5.25 


2 Ibs. with qn. 
1 to 24 ea. $4.25 


25 to 49 ea. 4.10 25 to 49 ea. 5.10 
50 up ea. 3.90 50 up ea. 4.90 
YELLOW QUEENS UNTESTED 
1 to 4 each $1.25 
5 to 9 1.10 
10 or more 1.00 


Plauche Bee Farm 
Hamburg, Louisiana 














Now Booking for May 
1-11 12-99 100-up 
2-Ib. w. queen $4.00 $3.85 $3.75 
3-lb. w. queen 5.00 4.85 4.75 
rrr $1.25 each 
J. P. Corona 
Kenner, La. 


QUUDUDEOEOEUEOUEOEODEDSGUGEUUEGEOUOOEOEOEOEEOOCUOEUOUCEURODEOEGEEOEOECEEOEGES 7 


I am booked to capacity on 

package bees for 1947. I can 

supply some Italian Queens 
after June 10th. 


A. M. Peach 
Baldwyn, Mississippi 


- 
CATTTITITIT LLL 
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Now booking orders for 1947 
Leather Colored Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 


Write for Prices 


Lynn Williams 
Oroville, Calif. 





Rt. 3 








> 








Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds now. 
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a ERR AOE I te EN A A SRE ARIS uc 
TANQUARY HONEY FARMS, INC. 


QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 


We will have lots of queens starting March 5th and will continue 
to have them through October. May we help you with your Queen 
= We are completely booked up for package bees through 

pril. 

Place your order for queens early. We guarantee safe arrival on 
ss and queens. Queens clipped at no extra cost. Queens Post- 
paid. 


PULL 


Price List to June Ist: 
lto5 6to49 50to99 100up 
2 Ib. pkg. bees with queen $4.50 $4.35 $4.20 $4.00 


SUOCOCRCCRUCCRCCOUCURRROEOESCCCCSECEOSCESURSERERGRRCRRERDEREROEEES 


3 lb. pkg. bees with queen 5.50 5.35 5.20 5.00 

4 lb. pkg. bees with queen 6.50 6.35 6.20 6.00 

5 Ib. pkg. bees with queen 7.40 7.25 7.10 7.00 : 
Queen 1.45 1.40 1.35 1.30 r- 
Tested Queen 2.30 2.20 2.10 2.00 


Price List after June Ist: 
2 lb. pkg. bees with queen $4.25 $4.10 $3.95 $3.75 
3 Ib. pkg. bees with queen 5.25 5.10 4.95 4.75 


4 lb. pkg. bees with queen 6.25 6.10 5.95 5.75 

5 Ib. pkg. bees with queen 7.20 7.00 6.85 6.75 1. 
Queen 1.30 1.25 1.10 1.00 a 
Tested Queen 2.15 2.00 1.95 1.80 1 


Queenless packages, deduct $1.15 per package. 
Queens POSTPAID—Package bees express collect. 
Payable in U. S. Funds. 


Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc., Lena, S. C. 


SG a A: OAS ELLE A ELLE SLIT TIL EE EN AR MMMOREE: EAE 
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= 








ARE you in line to produce a 


| / . ‘to prod oe 
PUETT'S PACKAGE F || 508 Sor ctered ead ad 
accepte e number of 
BEES & QUEENS PACKAGE BEES 
you will need? 


Proven best by test over a pe- WILL you receive your bees at 








riod of 25 years. You can eas- the time you need them to 
ily wait too late. When our full produce the most surplus? _ 
capacity is reached we cannot — B gem ~ oo os 
o no ; 
accept further orders. Send ae stand ar aad mr 
$1.00 per package deposit. ified to fulfill our part. / 
; , DATES are rapidly being filled 
Package Bees with — to capacity. Delay will only , 
4 $4 50 $5.65 $6.80 decrease the number of open ' 
12 to 48 4.25 5.40 6.55 we ae. 
51 to 99 4.15 5.30 6.45 L NOT accept more or- 
Abeve 4.00 5.15 6.30 ders for any day’s shipment 
than can reasonably be filled. 
For Locse-Queen type add $1.00 REMEMBER we deliver Qual- « 
per package. For queenless pack- ity young bees with only 
ages deduct $1.25 _— queens that are pro- 
uctive. 


2 Ib. with queen $4.30 each 


The Puett Company] | +. with queen | 5,50 each 


Hahira, Ga. ROSSMAN & LONG 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 














meme ee 
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Booked to Capacity 
for 1947 Season 


THANK YOU 
We Appreciate 
Your Patronage 


JACKSON APIARIES 


Funston, Georgia 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Book Your Order NOW! 
We Still Have Open 
Dates in May 
Write for Prices 
After June Ist 


IPIITITII iii 
COCUCCOROCHCEREERUEREGEERGRECRCCRORCROREGORERGHCERGRRRROGRRRROGEEE 





 ssieetieatiestibontbentinestiontbontiestiontoontiont | Prices: 
° * ; Pee $1.35 
Hall Apiaries 50-100... 1.25 
Italian Bees and Queens Over 100 ... 1.15 

1-24 140° 734.50" 335 ee 10% books order—balance 10 
25-99 "1.30 4.25 5.55 days before shipment. 

100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 . re 
10% discount after June Ist Red River Valley Apiaries 


Health certificate furnished Chicota, Texas 
and live delivery guaranteed. Telegraph Address: Paris, Texas 


+ ~ Telephone: Paris, Texas 2748-W-3 
P. O. Box 415, Prichard, Ala. 


7 a 














iii 








QUALITY ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS for 1947 


Quantity 1-2 3-29 30-98 99 & over 
2 Ib. package and queen $4.50 $4.30 $4.15 $4.00 
3 Ib. package and queen 5.50 5.30 §.18 5.00 


Queen only 1.50 1.40 1.30 1.25 
tor queenless packages. deduct price of queen. Packages F. O. B. Queens postpaid. 
Deposit, $1.00 per package at booking, remainaer due prior to shipping. 
GIRARDEAU APIARIES 
Tifton, Georgia J. H.Girardeau, Jr., Mer. 








+ 





> 


Look for this Sign F 
a When You Want Q a E N S . 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 
ae a U 
a 3 $1.25 each 


: After May 20th: 












>. eee $1.10 
; oi U. S. Pat. Off. 
a SME Trade Mk. Reg. 25 to 99 oh ee 1.00 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 100 and up .... .90 


Young 3 banded Italian laying queens fresh from our yards, 
guaranteed purely mated and satisfactory. Health certificate with 
each shipment. Shipped prepaid air mail, daily from Paducah. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


=_=—— — oF 0S 0S 0 a> 
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MICHIGAN 
BEEKEEPERS 


- Attention — 


THE ONLY WORTHWHILE 
QUEEN EXCLUDER 


the market 





We are now accepting 
and filling orders for 
Bee Supply Items 


ecient All Steel Electric 
Welded Queen Excluder al- 
lows maximum bee passage, 
better ventilation, more hon- 
ey production. No wood, no 

arp edges to injure bees, no 
burr combs. New rust proof- 
ing process. So durably 
made and accurately spaced 
that it is permanently Que 
excluding and will last a life- 
time. Sales increasing stead- 
ily each year. Present price, 
78c each. For earliest deliv- 
ery place your order at once. 
Send for circular E-2. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 


(Substitutions will have to be 
made on some items) 


We also have a good stock 
of Honey Containers. 


Write for new price lists of 
useful miscellaneous items 











not listed in catalog. 








Get our prices on April and 

May Package Bees & Queens 

from Select Southern Ship- 
pers before you buy 





IIIT IIIT III I II III III III III III I III TITY 





We Want Your Beeswax 
Paying 46c for dark; 48c for light 


M. J. BECK CO. 


Successor to M. H. Hunt & Son 
510 No. Cedar St. Box 7 
Lansing 1, Michigan 








SUPER WIRE IMBEDDER 
Finger-tip heat control 
Price, $11.50. Wt. 3% Ibs. 
R. P. Easton 


1227 Cornell Ave., Hillcrest, 
Binghamton, New York. 


CTTTITITIIII TT ii iii ii iiliiiiililiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iii iii 


Rh 
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Protect your future. a your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. —— aaa 


rl ere eh ae 


























RO 


oon —: this Sign ” 
en You Want 
quali? .8"%osr Tin and Glass 
~y We have in stock many carloads of 
tin and glass containers.. Can supply : 
any quantity quick from our Paducah 
stock. 
Write for our new 1947 catalogue, 
the first since 1942. We list electric 







seneseeeeeseceeeessecew™ 


T M “ 
Drage pk. Res. knives, excluders, leather gloves, sul 


KELLEY _— “The Bee Man” fa, and many other scarce items. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 
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5 retake are making BABCOCK’S their HEADQUARTERS for those 

hard to get supplies. 

“— - give quick shipment on the following items from stock on 

and. 

Hive bodies empty, complete with frame rests, nails, and hand holds 
sie on four sides five for $7.50 
er eh. Metal covers, telescoping on all four sides and complete with nails and 
passage, metal covering. five for $7.75 
rood, no Bottom boards, standard reversible type made from 100% pure cy- 
gee press five for $5.25 
durably Shallow extracting supers empty, for 5°s inch shallow frames 
d pen five for $4.75 
t a life- Standard ten frame metal covered hives, complete with telescoping 
g — cover, hive body, bottom board, and ten frames 
t deliv- five for $28.75 
at once. NOTE: All equipment in ten frame size only. We can give prompt 
re shipment on everything except complete hives on which we can offer 
SON only 30 day shipment. 

Canada 











- DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION 


We offer the following sizes for immediate shipment: 

yaaane=an| 3100 Thin Surplus for 4%4” square sections. 28 sheets per lb. 

3102 Thin Surplu for 4%44"x4'%4” split sections. 25 sheets per lb. 

3108 Thin Surplus for 4x5” split sections. 22 sheets per lb. 

3103 Thin Surplus for 5°” shallow frames with solid bottom bars. 
24 sheets per lb. 

3104 Thin Surplus for M. D. frames with solid bottom bars. 22 sheets 
per lb- (Price on all Thin Surplus, $1.25 per lb.; $5.95 per 5 Ibs.; 

$29.25 per 25 lbs.) 

3105 Bulk Comb 4%”x16%”. 20 sheets per lb. 

3106 Bulk Comb 5”’x16%” 18 sheets per lb. 

ER (Price on all Bulk Comb, $5.75 per 5 lbs.; $28.50 per 25 lbs.) 

350 Crimp-wired Medium Brood, 8'2”"x16%4”", for Hoffman Frames. 
10 sheets, $1.70; 50 sheets, $8.10; 25 lbs., $27.75; 7 sheets per lb. 

st, 351 Crimp-wired Medium Brood, 10 11/16’x16%4”", for M. D. or 

——— = | Quinby Frames. 11 sheets, $2.65; 55 sheets, $12.45; 25 lbs., $27.75; 

= 5 sheets per lb. 


352 Crimp wired Medium Brood, 4 13/16”x16%4”, for 5°%” shallow 
teseneennentnily frames. 10 sheets, $1.10; 50 sheets, $4-85; 25 lbs., $28.50, 12 sheet, 


per lb. 
ss 

















353 Crimp-wired Medium Brood, 5 11/16”x16%4”, for M. D. shallow 
frames 11 sheets, $1.35; 55 sheets, $5.85; 25 lbs., $28.50; 11 sheets 
per lb. 

















ds of 
tl : 380 Plain Medium Brood, 8”x16%4", for Hoffman Frames. 10 sheets, 
\ducah 3 $1.45; 50 sheets, $6.85; 25 lbs., $26.95; 8 sheets per lb.. 

3 382 Plain Medium Brood, 412”x16%4”, for 5°s” Shallow Frames. 10 
logue, : sheets, 88c.; 50 sheets, $3-95; 25 lbs., $27.50; 15 sheets per Ib. 
lectric ; 

s, sul- i 

ey BABCOCK HONEY COMPANY 
) : 803 Sumter Street Columbia, S. C. 

, : Telegraph: Western Union Telephone: 41621 

é 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
@QM’ METHOD 


Send for Valuable Free Bulletin 


THE BEEMASTER 


i © 
‘ : EARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS 
iy DEPT. 5, BOX 547- ROSCOE “CALIFORNIA 
































































| i erpeeatitentae eC nnntireiipsing enteritis 
j BENNETT’S ITALIAN BEES 
: Special May Prices 
| 1-50 50-up 
i 2-lb pkg. $4.25 $4.00 
| 3-lb. pkg. 5.50 5.00 . 
i Extra pure bred queens, $1.25 Immediate 
: Bennett Bee Farms : 
j Hattiesburg, Mississippi Delivery! 
I 8 0 NRE 
- om J Made from top APIARY 
r cowhide. 
McCORD FRAME-GRIP Positive protection.| SUPPLY HOUSES 
Patent Pending ee oer ne WRITE FOR 
A light weight, or your money QUANTITY 
hand instrument refunded. 
used dor loosening Price per pair | DISCOUNTS 
and removing ji ON GLOVES 
frames from the Sizes: Small, Med- 
hive with one hand. ium and Large 
ar Paekere — KING * MOORE COMPANY 
Shipping weight 12 7034 No. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
oz. Satisfactory dis- 
counts for dealers. = 
McCord Mfg. Co. Protect your future. Buy your an 
RT. 2, BOX 866, SAN JOSE, CALIF. extra Savings Bonds Now. 
7 
“AU! 
e 1 
Master Mix Pollen 
Subscr 
Stands out in the lead. — 
We tried other mixtures, such as soybean fon @ 


flour and syrup, but the bees took Master 
Mix first. Made from cottonseed meal, soy- 
bean flour, skim milk, brewer’s yeast, natural 
pollen invert sugar, and sulfathiazole. 

We have 165 colonies with electric heaters 
and by feeding Master Mix and syrup we had 
brood in from 2 to 4 frames Dec. 15th, while — 
unheated colonies were dormant. Package 
bees also need pollen and syrup to build up mo. 
fast. Our electric mill is busy mixing Mas- 
ter Mix Pollen. 





| 





i Order at once. 1 No. 10 Ib. pail, $2.50 i 

6 for $13.50. j = 
: Send for FREE CIRCULARS ; 
SOI! LOO A 08: SAA SEI eSNG ECOL AARON ie ten | 
We breed er gers on in oepenes 

h i yards. ITALIANS, CAU , mate 
ms. te ee, Sere om pugenive Italian drones, and Daughters of queens bred : 
No. 1 shows all pollen taken. for RESISTANCE. | 
No. 5 shows lid inverted in right 2 lb. pkg. bees with queen, $5.00 j 
position for the bees. 3 lb. pkg. bees with queen, 6.25 ' 
No. 6 Bucket lid filled ready to 4 lb. pkg. bees with queen, 7.50 j 
turn over for the bees. Extra queens, $1.50 each. 

Over 30 years a shipper all over U. S. A. and Canada. Sulfathiazole used | 
in feed at no extra cost to you 10% books your order. | 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES, R. 2, Box 23, Weslaco, Texas. | 

oe 
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NOTICE 


Write for prices for having 
your wax made up or 
outright purchase of 





SCHMIDT’S 
Economy Foundation 


Not excelled for quality 
strength and work- 
manship. 


Satisfaction 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons | 
Bay City, Mich.} 


R. 4 





ten, 
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LOTZ SECTIONS 
“The Best Money Can Buy” 


We are featuring only the Mill 
Run Grade of sections due to 
the scarcity of material. 

These sections are made of 
smooth clear basswood lumber, 
with accurate dimensions, and 
fine workmanship. They have 
a glossy polish, smooth dove- 
tails, and oval V-grooves. The 
sections are made in two styles: 
either the unsplit or else the 
split 3 sides. 


Write for prices 


August Lotz Co. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 
of Bee Supplies 


Boyd Wisconsin 








CTI 





Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 


“ee 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start any 
time. Inquire for International Money 
Order for 5 shillings (Australian) at your 
Post Office. 


Write now to the Editor, 
P. O. Box 20, West Maitland, 
New South Wales, Australia. 





OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities. 
1 year—$1.50; 3 years—$3.00 U. S. and 
Canada. Foreign postage 25c a year extra. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 


Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds now. 

















Quality Bee Supplies 





Manufacturers of 


Prompt Shipment frem Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


Factory Prices 





Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 
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